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THE 
Beauty of FxIxRNDSHIb. 


s Man is born a Sociable 
A FR Creature, Love is the firſt 
dy Opring of his Conduct as 
ſuch, and the principal Band 
of Human Society; this, like an Uni- 
verſal Soul, gives Liſe and Health to 
the civil Body, and unites the various 
Members of it: Whereas without this 
vital, this binding Principle, each Man 
would ſet up for a private Intereſt, and ſo 
the State of this World muſt be a con- 
tinued State of War. How far Man- 
kind has degenerated this Way, and 
put the Foundations of Nature out of 


Courſe, is plain from ſad Experience. | 
The 


tion of the Sou 


[2] 


The firſt unhapp y Man laid in himſelf 


the Seeds of Diord, which have ever 


fince taken Root and increaſed in his 
untoward Poſterity ; to rectify which 


degenerate State, and ſo to reform So- 


ciety, God again hath iſſued forth his 


poſitive Commands, and made it a 


principal Duty of Man. On this very 
Point ſeems to be the main Streſs both 
of the Law and the Prophets, ſo far 


at leaſt as they refer to Man and Man, 
or to the Duties of the Second Table; . 
and hitherto tend the main Injuctions 
of both Revelations : Inſomuch that 
St. Paul ſays, Rom. xiii. 10. Love 1s 


the Bond of Perfectneſs; and accord- 


ingly the End of the Commandment, 9 
or the pence Aim and Deſign of 4 
our Whole Religion is, my or 


Love. 1 Tim. 1. 5. 


| Now Love, like the. * of the 


Paſſions, is either a virtuous or vicious 


Principle of Action, as it is placed on 
good or bad Mr gn If this Inclina- 
fix upon our Fellow 

Creatures, and excite us to oblige one 
3 another 


131 
another by all the kind Offices in our 
Power, it is properly ſituated, and will 
introduce Peace and Happineſs among 
Men. The Love of Mankind is a ge- 
nuine Dictate of Reaſon, and Nature 
herſelf hath implanted in our Breaſts 
tender Sentiments of Humanity to- 
wards others; and as this Duty is 
highly reaſonable, ſo were it duly diſ- 
charged, it would be no leſs Beneficial. 
If Love, undiſſembled Love, did once 
generally prevail in the World, baſe 
Deſigns would no longer be the Plague 
of human Society, but Truth and 
Innocence, good Nature and Bounty, 
would reign without Check or Con- 
troul. Then would the Earth become 


a2 Paradiſe, as Beautiful in a moral as 


natural View z and all the Deſires and 
Endeavours of 1ts Inhabitants conſpire 
in promoting the common Good. _ 
But though it be the particular In- 
tereſt of every Man to conſult the 
Welfare of Mankind in general, and 
we can never Honour human Nature 


more than by ſuch a Practice; yet if 
| B 2 „ We 


I 

we look Abroad, we ſhall find that 4 
Vice and Enmity obtain a vaſt Intereſt = 
in the Hearts and Inclinations of Men. 
Inſtead of an univerſal Harmony, we 
ſhall diſcover little elſe but Diſcord 
and Confuſion; and were it not for hu- 
man Laws, it would be ſafer for us to 
live in a Foreſt with Bears and Tygers 
than among rational Beings. 
It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that 
we may meet with many Perſons, who 
will take all imaginable Pains to poſ- 
ſeſs us with a rated Notion of their 
Kindneſs and Generofity; but a tho- 
rough Examination into the Principles 
of their Actions. will abundantly con- 
vince us, that all their pompous Pro- 
feſſions are nothing elſe but Art and 
Policy to im ole upon our Weakneſs. | 
True Friendſhip centers in the Heart, 
and conſiſts in an uniform Courſe of | 
obliging Offices, not in outward Ex- 
prefff Ions; and cheonloes few of thoſe 
with whom we Conyerſe deſerve the 
ſacred Epithet of a Friend. If to flat- 
ter us in a vain Conceit of our own 

Dh ak: 
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Abilities, or a Set of complimental 
- Phraſes were a ſufficient Teſt of fincere 
Affection for us, we may be always 
furniſhed with a Ser of Parafites, that 
will ſerve us thus far: But if to be a 
Friend is to be another Self, and if he 
be under indiſpenſable Obligations on 
all Occaſions, to deal with us in an in- 


genuous Manner; if none can be juſtly 
{aid to love us who will not be invio- 


lably Faithful in every Circumſtance of 
Life, however Miſerable and Calami- 
tous, we muſt conclude, that he who 
feds a true Friend 3 a Trea- 
ſure. 

It is not my Deſign in the follow- 
ing Sheets to Diſcourſe of the common 
ſort of F riendſhip that 1 1s in Faſhion a- 
mongſt Men, which is a mere politic 
Engine to Seduce innocent and well- 
meaning Perſons, and differs as much 
from that which 1s founded on rational 
Principles as the worſt Picture does 
from the Life. This Phantom is at 
beſt but a Shadow of this Divine Re- 
lation in its full Extent and Latitude, 

and, 


„„ 

and, however it may be countenanced 
by the giddy Multitude, is in Reality 
unworthy a Man of Honour and Con- 
ſcience. What I propoſe to conſider and 
recommend is that ſolemn Engagement 
founded on mutual Love, whereby two 
particular Perſons of Senſe, good Na- 
ture and Virtue, oblige themſelves on 
all ſuitable Opportunities, both by 
| Counſel and Action, to promote each 
\. others real Advantage: In this Light 
the Character of a Friend is very copi- 
ous, and 1t requires the Labour of a 
whole Lite in all Reſpects to anſwer it. 
All Men are not qualified for the Diſ- 
charge of this important Office, as very 
few have Capacity and Inclination to 
fulfil it: But though it be an extra- 
ordinary Rarity, it is not impoſſible to 
find a true Friend. There have been in 
all Ages ſome happy Pairs, who have 
been inſeparably attached to each others 
Intereſt: And as human Nature is al- 
ways the ſame, it is not to be doubted, 
but ſtill there are in the World ſome 
great and noble Spirits, who ſtrive to 

| | Outvie 


1 
cdutvie each other in Acts of Genero- 


of this Union 1s a ſuitableneſs of Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition, and it is natural 
for all Men to chuſe Perſons of the ſame 
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love onrſelves, ſo we love thoſe that 
reſemble us in the ſame Way of Think- 
ing and Acting, and for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, generous and exalted Souls attract 
the Eſteem and Love of one another. 
As Love in the General is a vigo- 
rous and lively Principle, ſo in the 
Caſe before us it engages all our Capa- 
cities and Powers in the Service of the 
Perſon beloved. This Relation is 
ſometimes commenced on a ſudden; a 
ſurprizing Act of Valour or Generoſity, 
which carries with it ſatisfying Evidence 


chieved it, at once captivates an un- 
prejudiced and noble Heart into the 
Cloſeſt Alliance; but generally ſpeak- 
ing, intimate Friendſhip is the Reſult 
of Time and Experience. And conſi- 


Mankind, 


ſity and Gratitude. The Foundation 


Taſte for their Companions : As we 


of the Worth of the Man who has at- 


dering the Treachery and Baſeneſs of 


4 % 
” 


„ 

Mankind, it is always adviſable to be 
very deliberatę in our Choice ; yet al- 
though too much Credulity is to be a- 
voided, and Prudence directs us to the 
utmoſt Caution, before we determine 
our Affection, it will be requifite to 
accept with Pleaſure the Service of a 
Friend, when we have all the moral 
Inducements we can defire to convince 
us of his Integrity. And if we meet 
with one qualified with good Senſe, 
ood Nature, and Virtue, we may ſafely 
place Confidence in him. But theſe | 
Qualifications being of the laſt Neceſ- | 
ſity, I ſhall enter into a particular Il- | 
luſtration of them. And, 
_ Firſt, as to good Senſe, it is of ſach 3 
Conſequence in our Paſſage through 
Life, that ſcarce any Affair of Moment 
can be diſpatched without it, much 
leſs an Office of ſuch a delicate and 
difficult Nature as that of a Friend. 
This great Accompliſhment does not 
conſiſt in a luxuriant Fancy, nor in a 
confuſed Jumble of abſtract Ideas; 
but in a ſound Judgment of Men and 
Le” | Things. 
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| Thin gs. It is pothible a Man may be 


a 1 Wit, and a Prodigy of 
1 and yet want this uſeful 
Embeliſhment, which gives the finiſh- 
ing to all other Excellencies; for it 1s 
not the Gift of Nature, As 1s "thae of a 


fine Imagination, nor is it to be ob- 
tained by poring over Books, but is 


acquired by Reflection and Obſervation 
of human Nature. We muſt converſe 
with Mankind, and what is more, with 
ourſelves, with the greateſt Care and 
Attention, if ever we become Maſters 
of good . He that has this ex- 
tenſive Quality, muſt be no ſtranger 
to the various Tempers. and Manner 


of Men; and further, he muſt not ac- 


uieſce! M a bare ſpeculative Notion of 
thoſe uſeful Diſcoveries, but make a 
true Uſe of his Experience in model- 
ing his own Behaviour. As a judici- 
ous Traveller obſerves with the utmoſt 
Exactneſs the Cuſtoms and Ufages of 
foreign Climates, that he may poliſh 
his own Behaviour, and return wiſer 


Home into his native Country: So 


C A 


F ating, , 
. 


© | 
a diſcerning Perſon obſerves Life „ 
its different Views, that he may im- 
prove himſelf and correct his own miſ- 
taken Apprehenſions. By ſuch Reflec- 
tions as theſe, he at length arrives at 
true Wiſdom, which is the general 
Product of good Senſe. Thus the 
Perſon who hath attained this valuable 
Quality, never fails to pleaſe in Con- 
verſation, whilſt the rude Pertneſs of 
the volatile Wit, and the ſullen Pe- 
dantry of the mere Scholar, gives the 
greateſt Uncaſineſs. Theſe Men in 
their Commerce with their Fellow- 
Creatures are to much devoted to 
Pride or a Selfiſh Humour, and act at 
Random, whilſt the other thinks be- 
fore he ſpeaks, and is always Ambi- 
tious of behaving agrecably. Now can 
we think that either the one or the 
other of thoſe is fit for the Cabinet, to 
be a boſom Favourite, whoſe Carriage 
is ungracious even at Table? A curi- 
ous Painter may as well admire a ridi- 
culous Piece of Daubing, as one of a 
diſtinguiſhing Taſte be pleaſed 150 
| PE | uch 
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ſuch a Companion, who would ſacrifice 
all his Friends at a venture, rather than 
reſtrain 'or govern his Temper. If a 
wile Prince always ſelects the moſt pe- 
netrating of his Subjects to be his privy 
Counſellors or ſpecial Favourites, be- 
cauſe ſuch alone are fit to be truſted 
with the Myſteries of State and Springs 
of Government; Surely a wiſe Man 
will be no leſs cautious in the Choice 
of another Self. A Friend hath a va- 
ricty of Obligations to diſcharge, which 
require great Skill and Application; 
he muſt adviſe with Judgment, reprove 
with Diſcretion, and on every Emer- 
gency ſuit his Conduct to the preſent 
Occaſion, by uſing the moſt proper and 
effectual Means to ſerve the Man he 
loves, and can all this be done without 
a ſufficient Fund of good Senſe ? He 
may as reaſonably expect that a Fool 
ſhould make a good General, and ac- 
quit himſelf with Honour in the Field 
of Battle, as a& the Part of a true 
Friend. Whoever would perform the 
various Offices of Friendſhip, muſt, 
„ like 
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"BY a 8 Phyſician, be able to 


apply proper Remedies in every Caſe | 
of Neceſſity and Danger, but this can 
never be done without the Labour of 
Thought and Conſideration. If it be 
our Happineſs to mect with a Man of 
Parts and Penetration, he is worthy our 
Eſteem and Love, for he will accommo- 


date his Actions to our Circumſtances, 


and on all Occaſions carry himſelf, as 
the Nature of the Thing requires. 
Good Senſe is the. Parent of Prudence, 
and how beneficial an Habit this 1s, 
daily Obſervation may abundantly con- 


vince us. Even Virtue itſelf receives 


an additional Luſtre from this excellent 
Attendant, and appears to very great 
Diſadvantage without it; for as the 
fineſt Picture loſes much of its Beauty 
if it be ſeen in a wrong Point of Light, 


10 even Innocence itſelf is leſs charm. 


ing and graceful, if it be not adorned 
with Diſcretion : But if Wiſdom once 
prevails, it will {ct off all our Actions 
with a becoming Grace. ' A man, thus 


qualified, will never want an Oppor- 


tunity 


xs | 
tunity of entertaining, improving, or 
aſſiſting his Friend: But will always 
be a faithful Counſellor, a diſcreet 
Monitor, a conſtant Support under all 
Revolutions that can happen; and 
daily afford ſome Teſtimony or other 
of his Fidelity or Affection. But, 
Secondly, As good Senſe, ſo good 


Nature is a neceflary Qualification in 


an intimate Friend. The fineſt Senſe 
is not a ſufficient Recommendation, if 
it be not attended with this Diſpoſition. 
Wiſdom itſelf without good Nature is 
rather to be avoided than courted, for as 
it reſembles the Serpent in its Segacity, 
ſo in its Cruelty too: In this View it 
is nothing elſe but Craft and Policy, 
and is always employed to the Preju- 
dice of Mankind. Subtle plodding 
Knaves are by no Means to be allowed 
a Place in our Boſom, but we ſhould 
deteſt them as we do Vipers, ſince they 


are not leſs venomous and deſtructive. 


They live not as Members of a Society, 
but as Perſons independent; and having 
neither Honour nor Conſcience, to re- 
ſtrain 


| T 14 1 
ſtrain their Malice, they boggle at no 
Projects, however pernicious to their 
fellow Creatures; and therefore, as we 


can never be Nh” careful in guarding 
ourſelves againſt their Attempts, we 


ſhould avoid their Company, and place 


no Confidence in them. Ill Nature 
carries in it ſuch a plain Contradiction 


to the Nature of Man, that the anci- 


ent Romans branded it with the Name 


of Inhumanity, as the contrary Diſpo- ; 


ſition was, in their Language, called 
Humanitas, To be born IIl- natured is 
a very great Unhappineſs, for, unleſs 
this natural Inclination be kuſtered at 

firſt by a virtuous Education, it will 
in time become headſtrong and outra- 
gious, and produce the moſt fatal Ef- 
fects. One of this ſtubborn Temper, 


who takes no Pains to conquer it, 1s 


| ſubject to Envy, Malice, and all other 


unſociable Vices, and conſequently un- 


worthy of our ous and Love. If 
then the ill- natured Man, even of the 
greateſt Parts and Segacity, be unfit 
for Confidence 1 in . Caſe of Friend 

ſhip; 


. 
ſhip; how ſtrongly does a kind good- 
natured Perſon recommend himfelf to 
our Notice and Choice: He, who takes 
more Pleaſure in beſtowing than recei- 
ving a Benefit, and rejoices at every 
Opportunity for ſo doing. But as the 


beſt Things in the World may be abu- > 


fed, ſo good Nature itſelf, if not at- 
tended by Deſcretion, is Weakneſs and 
Folly. Fools of this fort never conſi- 
der whom they oblige, but the firſt 
that comes in their Way, perhaps, an 
utter Enemy, is welcome to their Fa- 
vours. The Gifts of theſe Men have 
not that engaging Force, as if they 
were beſtowed with judgment, becauſe 
it is not the Merit of the Object which 
excites their Bounty. Benefits thus 
promiſcuouſly diſtributed, ſeldom tend 
to the Reputation or Advantage of the 
fooliſh Benefactor: If he falls into good 
Hands, he is pitied and guarded againſt 
the Danger; but, as he has often to do 
with the politick and ſubtle Part of 
Mankind, he is eafily impoſed upon 
and circumvented. This Conſideration, 
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16 ; 
[ conceive, induced my Lord Halifax, 
in his Advice to his Daughter, to attirm, | 
That good Senſe hath a Mixture of 
&«& the Surly in its Nature. It muſt 
be confeſſed that Surlineſs and good 


Senſe ſometimes meet together, and 


that an unbounded Flow of good Na- 


ture makes a Man a Prey to every de-. 
figning Villain; but yet I will venture 
to aſſert, — That neither good Na- 
ture without good Senſe, nor ſurly 


good Senſe without good Nature, is of 
any Signification, in the Inſtance of a 


Friend; for as the good-natured Fool 
wants a ſufficient Fund, to be a Con- 
fident; ſo the Surly Man of Senſe has 
not Delicacy enough to carry on inti- 
mate Friendſhip. I will not deny but 
a Perſon of a ſurly Diſpoſition may be 


| poſſeſſed of ſeveral valuable Qualities; 
he may not only be Judicious, but 


likewiſe have a juſt Regard for the In- 
tereſts of Virtue : But notwithſtanding 
all this, without good Humour, he 1s 
as unfit for the Buſineſs of a Friend, 
as Diogenes for a Court. Moroſeneſs. 
. o 


* 

on either fide between two particular 
Companions, will deſtroy that Freedom 
and Openneſs of Temper, which is the 
very Life of Friendſhip. In this Caſe 
no Reſerve is allowable, but every 
Thing that can contribute to our own 
Eaſe, or our Friend's Satisfaction, muſt 
be ingenuouſly communicated. ' In 
common Converſation, Prudence di- 
refs us to be ſometimes Shy and 
Cautious ; yet even here, Roughneſs 
is far from being allowable: The Surly 
Moroſe Man is generally deſpiſed in all 
Companies, whilſt one of a ſweet 
obliging Temper is every where valued _ 
and reſpected. 
One, who would even engrave this 
Truth upon our Souls, hath choſen 
from all the Examples of Antiquity, 
the moſt proper and fit for this Pur- 
poſe. Behold, (ſays he) there avere 
two Men of very different Inchnations, 
however they were Brothers, who, by 
a mutual Complaiſance, had conquered 
thoſe Diſpoſitions which were extreamly 
unlike ; and by ſo doing, juſtly merited 
D to 
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0 live in the Memories of Men. The | 


one was Amphion, the incomparable 
Muſician ; the other Lethe, the inde- 
fatigable Hunter; the firſt loved Repoſe, 
the other Labour; the one was touched 
with nothing but the ſaveet Sound of his 
Lute, the other was pleaſed with nought 
but the Muſick of his Hounds ; the one 
eſteemed 1 other Exerciſe but that of 
the Mind, the other none but that of 
the Body. Notwithſianding this vaſt 
arfference of Humours, both animated 
by a real Affeftion, mutually condeſcended 
to oblige each other : Amphion /lenced 
his Lyre, as oft as Zethe winded his 
hunting Horn, and Lethe likewiſe gave 
Repoſe to the Beaſts and Woods, (which 
he ſo often aifturbed) when Amphion, 
in his turn, took Delight to diſorder Na- 
ture, cauſing by the Poaver of his inimi- 
table Voice, the Rocks and Stones to fol- 
low him, to erect ſome City with, where 
he would perpetuate bis Name and 
An. 


Hor. 
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Hor. Lib. I. Epis. 18. 
Nec tua laudabis Studia, aut aliena 
reprendes : 

Nee cum venari volet ille, Poemata 

Hanges. 
Eratia fic fratrum geminorum, Amphi- 

onis atque 
Zethi diſſiluit. Donec 2 iſpefFa ſevero 
Conticuit Lyra, fraterms cęſſi iſe putatur 
Moribus Amphion. | 


If thou doſt Muſick 1 or Poeſy, 
| And thy Friend kindly asks thy Com- 


Py 


_ To Hunt, or Ride, eue not, but 
comply. 
The Harp Amphion, ZLethus Sports 
purſues 
Zethus to pleaſe, Amphion Beaſts ſub- 
dues. 


And laid his Harp aſi de to ſhow, 

What to oblige his Friend he'd do. 

Brothers in all Things gowns they 
only ſtrove. 

To give cach other mutual Proofs of 


Lore. . 
. 5 I a | F - 
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Les amis doiwent tour a tour 
F reſmoigner leur di france. 
Cenx la n pas beaucoup da amour 
Qui ont gueres de Complaiſance. 


F riends mutually ſhould ſtrive to ſhow 
How each his Will to pleaſe. can 
bend; 
He 3 nee Friendſhip know, 
Who won t delight to * his 
Friend. 


The Title of true F riends thoſe only 
__ claim, 

Who the ſame Things do love, and 
hate the ſame. ” 


Among intimate Friends ill Nature, 
in every Form, is altogether 1 
rable; the leaſt Deg ree of Peviſhneſs 
1s of oh Conkqence to mutual Love, 
much more an inveterate Habit of Sur- 
Iineſs. But when good Senſe and good 
Nature unite in the ſame Perſon, the 
one qualifies and tempers the other. 
The wiſe good natured Man knows 
when to Act, and that in the moſt en- 


Seging 


1 
gaging Manner: His Underſtanding 
and Will, Head and Heart, keep pace 
together; for no ſooner does his Rea- 
ſon tell him, that this or that parti- , 
cular Act of Kindneſs is requifite, but 
he performs it with the greateſt Chear- 
fulneſs. He is all Life and Spirit, 
when concerned about the Service of 
his Friend; and the Pleaſure, that 
diffuſes itſelf all over his Countenance, 
and attends every Circumſtance of his 
friendly Offices, makes the deepeſt Im- 
preſſions upon the Perſon obliged. 
The Receiver is not more agreeably 
pleaſed with the Gift itſelf, than he 1s 
charmed with the Generoſity of the 
Giver, and every new Obligation does 
not only ſecure, but increaſe his Af- 

fection. 
Friendſhip and Love a generous 

Warmth beſtow 
On each, that's worthy Liſe and Joys 
to know : | 

But he, who no ſuch ſacred Flames 
- |. 1nfpie, - + 

Stranger to friendly Bliſs, or fond 
* On 


. 
On whom no ſoft endearing Arts can 
wan, 
"Tis true, a Body has, but not a Soul 
within. | 


But befides good Senſe and good 
Nature, Virtue likewiſe is neceſſary to 
compleat the Character of a Friend. 
As this mutual Engagement can never 
be ſucceſsful without Integrity, ſo 
Virtue is the beſt Pledge to enſure the 
Bleſſing. The Man who makes a 
Practice of Affronting Heaven, and en- 
tertaining the Dictates of the Law of 
Nature, is not to be depended upon 
in the Management of the common 
Affairs of Lite, much leſs in the Caſe 
under Confidetration: His Views are 
too low and mean for acting the noble 
and generous Part of another Self. 
He will be no longer Faithful than 
whilſt he can ſerve his own private 
Ends ; but whenever his Obligations 
to his Friend interfere with his Ambi- 
tion, Avarice, or any other vicious 
Paſſion which has the Aſcendant over 
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him, he wall entirely overlook them. 
For Inſtance, how 1s it poſlible that 
the Mailer, whoſe Affection is ſo en- 
tirely placed upon his Wealth, as to 
leave no vacant Cranny for any Thing 
elſe, ſhould admit a Man of Worth a 
ſhare in his Boſom. S:neca adviſeth 
us to avoid ſuch narrow Soul Wretches 
as we would a Plague, ſince a Peſtilence 
1s not more ruinous to Society. And 
indeed there is not any Vice more re- 
pugnant to true Friendſhip than this, 
for it is not to be ſtopped in its Career 

by any Conſiderations, but even Ho- 
nour and Conſcience lie proſtrate be- 
fore” it. In a well regulated State, 
perhaps theſe Men will be punctual to 
their Promiſes, as far as they relate to 
their Trade and Dealings 1n the World, 
becauſe without the Reputation of Ho- | 
neſty, they could not ſo effectually fill 

their Coffers'; and, beſides, the 1 
obliges them to / ſo : But what can 
ye expect from ſuch Worldings, who 
make themſelves the Centre of all 
their Actions, and obſtinately purſue 
their 
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their own private Intereſts, when we 
have nothing but their Honour to rely 
on, as in the Caſe before us. What- 
ever Profeſſions of Love and Kindneſs 
fuch Wretches as thoſe may make, we 
thould lay no Streſs on them ; for if 
we credit their Declarations, we ſhall 
find them, at the long-run, Falſe and 
Deceitſul: Whenever the Diſcovery 
of a Boſom Secret, or our Prejudice 1 in 
any other reſpe&, can be their Gain, 
we ſhall aſſuredly fall a Sacrifice. If 
then the Vicious Man, who is a Slave 
to his Paſſions, is incapable of being a 
| fincere Friend, it follows, that the 
Virtuous Man Bon 1 1s qualified to an- 
ſwer this Character. By a Virtuous 
Man, I mean one that endeavours to 
perform all his Obligations to God, his 
fellow Creatures, and himſelf; "ood 
none can deſerve this Name who does 
not make it his Study to diſcharge his 
Duty in all its Branches. He that 1s 
ack to pleaſe his Creator, will never 
want a juſt Senſe of the kind Offices. 


he owes to his Neighbour ; 5 and when 
he 


+ LF Tm 
he hath choſen any particular Perſon 
to be his intimate Companion, he' will 
love him as himſelf, and be as tenderly 
concerned for his real Advantage as his 
own. Honour and Conſcience, which 
are the Principles in which he con- 
ſtantly Acts, ſo cloſely unite his Heart 
to that of his Friend, that his Life is 
not dearer to him than his Integrity. 
But, as all the Virtues are requiſite 
to carry on a rational Friendſhip, 10 
_ eſpecially is that of true Courage. This 
heroick Diſpoſition, ſpirits us up to the 
Practice of our wh Duty, as Men 
and Chriſtians, and inſpires us with 
becoming Patience under all the Evils 
that befall us; and therefore cannot 
but be highly uſcful to particular 
Friends, fince ſuch a noble Energy of 
Soul will furniſh them with undaunted 
- Reſolution, to perſevere in their mu- 
tual and endearing Engagements, in 
| ſpite of all Oppoſition. To perfiſt in 
| baſe and diſhonourable Deſigns, is Ob- 
ſtinacy and Weakneſs; but to purſue 
with Vigour and Conſtancy ſuch as are 
great 
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great and laudable, argues a brave and 
exalted Spirit. Whoever conſiders that 
Friendſhip is for Life, and that it is 
liable to many Lets and Interruptions, 
through the Malice and Envy of Man- 
kind, will be convinced that nothing 
leſs than the moſt intrepid Fortitude 
of Mind is able to preſerve it inviolable. 
The Slande rer takes a malicious Plea- 
ſure in dividing Friends, and will never 
want a plauſible Tale to create a Breach 
between them; but we ſhould baniſh 
all ſach ſort of Vermin from our Ac- 
quaintance. Thoſe officious Buſy-Bodies 
are mere Incendiaries, and Active for 
no other Reaſon but to do Miſchief ; 
like Nero, who ſet Rome, the Metro- 

polis of his Empire, on Fire, only to 
gratify a mad and extravigant Incli- 
nation; they delight, by lying Stories, 
to kindle Flames of Enmity and Diſ- 


cord in the World. The Tale-Bearer, 


indeed, is always induſtrious, in at- 
tempting to conceal his inhuman In- 
tentions by the moſt artful Diſguiſes; 
when he paints our Friend in the blackeſt 

1 Colours, 
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Colours, to render him Odious and 
Contemptible, he will have the Aſſu- 
rance to tell us, that he thereby, con- 
ſults our Safety and Advantage : But 
thofe are only ſo many Words of 
courſe, to poſſeſs us with a fayourable 
Opinion of his Proceedings ; for he 

has as little Value for us, as the Perſon 
he Defames, and his main View 1s, by 
1mpoſing on our Credulity, to ruin us 
both. To fortify our Minds againſt the 

Influence of Slander and Detraction, in 
the caſe, of Friendſhip, it will be of 

_ Uſe to conſider, that baſe and 1gnoble 
Spirits, having an in ward Avon to 
Men of real Worth, make them, in an 
eſpecial Manner, the Butts of their 
Envy and Ill-nature, and invent the ＋ 
moſt groundleſs Calamities to eclipſe 
their Reputation. Great Souls, who 
are conſcious of their own Innocence, 
are willing to put the beſt Conſtruction 
on the Actions of others; but theſe 
Wretches we have been ſpeaking of, 
are of a quite contrary Diſpoſition. 


Now, when ſuch Creatures as theſe 
x endea- 
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endeavour to infuſe into us Prejudices 


againſt a Man, whole Integrity has 
been confirmed by the moſt convin- 
cing Proofs; we ſhould at once ſuſ- 
pect them as Impoſtors, and deſpiſe 
their Inſinuations. To be Credulous 
argues a great Weakneſs in the Under- 
ſtanding, and is generally attended 
with the moſt fatal Effects. What 
Tragedies have been acted upon the 
Stage of this World, by too caſy Be- 
lief of falſe Informations, is notorious 
in Hiſtory. Herod's Raſhneſs in giving 


into the Report of his Wife's Diſloy- 


alty, Foſephus aſſures us, was the me- 
lancholly Cauſe of the Deſtruction 
not only of an innocent Mariamne, 
but of her whole Family; and how 
often ſince that Time hath unſpotted 

Virtue ſuffered by the ſame Methods. 
The Son of Syrach wiſely obſerves, 
Eccleſ. xxii. 24. That as the Vapour and 
Smoak of a Farnice goeth before the 
Fire, ſo Reviling before Blood; and this 
Obſervation has been too frequently 


verified in Life. Now, theſe Things 


being 


1 
being conſidered, it muſt of Conſe- 
quence highly concern us to guard our- 
ſelves againſt the wicked Surmiſes of 
the Whiſperer; for, if we give them 
Countenance, he will at length fill our 
Heads with vain Suſpicions and Jealou- 
ſies, which ſap the very Foundation of 
true Friendſhip. Beſides all this, let 
us reflect upon the prodigious Uneafi- 
neſs which will ſeize us, when we have 
ſuffered a faithful Friend, by our Folly, 
to be torn from our very Boſom, where he 
was, like Ivy claſped about an Oak, 
and nothing elſe but Death could have 
diſſolved this intimate Union, and in 
Proceſs of Time diſcover the Falſhood 
of their malicious Reproaches, which 
occaſioned a Separation: Then ſhall we 
be confounded at a View of our unrea- 
ſonable Behaviour, and be willing, 
when it is too late, to part with eve- 
ry Thing, that is dear and valuable, 
to redeem the precious jewel we have 
irrecoverably loſt. We would not, by 
what has been ſaid, be thought to mean 
that we are tamely to fit under the 


Treach- 
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Treachery of a falſe Friend : No, this 
would be a Piece of Madneſs and Stu- 
pidity, and only add to our Diſap- 
pointment. But having choſen a Con- 
fident, whom, from long Experience, 
we have found every Way capable of 
acting up to his Character, and ready 
to prove his Fidelity on all Occaſions, 
we ſhould not raſhly, never without 
the moſt unexceptionable Evidence, 
believe him otherwiſe. If our other 
Self continue Steady, we ſhould over- 
look all petty Cenſures ; nay, tho' the 
whole World ſhould unaimouſly com- 
bine againſt him, we ſhould only whet 
our Ambition to be more active and 
vigorous in his Defence, and rather 
gloriouſly fall a Sacrifice, than baſely 
deſert him. In this Light, a Man ap- 
pears to very great Advantage, and at- 
tracts the Reſpect and Eſteem of all 
that have juſt Notions of Honour. As 
for the uncertain giddy Fool, who 
moves upon unſteady Principles, he is 
liable to be diverted from his Defigns 
by every little Obſtacle that comes in 

. his 


1 
his way; and if he enter Friendſhip 
with any one, he will forſake him, when 
he has the moſt need for his Service, in 
Extremity; but he, who his armed with 
true Courage, will, in Spight of every 
intervening Accident or Calamity pre- 
ſerve his Integrity. Thus we have gi- 
ven ſome Account of the ſeveral eſſen- 
tial Qualifications of an intimate Friend, 
and when all theſe meet together, it 
may be juſtly ſaid, nothing will be 
wanting to compleat the Character. 
When our Boſom Acquaintance is fur- 
niſhed with the Policy of the Serpent, 
as well as Innocence of the Dove, and 
has both Capacity and Inclination to 

romote our Intereſt, what more can 
be defired from him ? 
But tho' we have ſuppoſed good 
Senſe, good Nature, and Virtue to be 
abſolutely neceſſary, to begin and carry 
on a rational Friendſhip, yet we are 
far from thinking any Man to be ſo 
thoroughly Poſſeſſed of thoſe excellent 

ualities, as never to be deficient in 
his Conduct. A Perſon of the beſt 

a Senſe 
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Senſe is not infallible in his Judgment 


either of Men or Things : One of the 
ſweeteſt natural Tempers may be ſome- 
times out of Humour; the moſt Vir- 


tuous are ſtill but Men, and conſe- 


quently liable to commit Blunders in 
Life; as the moſt reſolute Hero is not 
incapable of ſudden Shocks and Sur- 
priſes. The Sun itſelf, that bright 
and glorious Body, is ſometimes Eclip- 
ſed, and has its Spots too; and while 


human Nature 1s in its preſent State, 


it is in vain to look for abſolute Per- 
fection: But however, the more we 


excel in the Exerciſe of thoſe Qualifi- 


cations we have mentioned, we become 


the more accompliſhed for the Diſ- 
charge of the Office of a Friend, and 


may expect ſo much greater Satisfacti- 
on in ſuch an Undertaking. 5 

* © There is one Thing more I ſhould 
* touch upon, which ſome will have 
to be of mighty Conſequence, tho 
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that 1s,. a Conformity of Humour. 
Friend- 


» Sce Mr. Say, Pag. 27, 28. 


others eſteem it but a Nicety, and 
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Friendſhip, it is certain, may ſubſiſt 


either between thoſe of the ſame, or 


thoſe of different Humours : Tho 
on one fide it may be ſaid, there's a 
Sweetneſs in Uniſons; on the other 


different Parts; and juſt Proportions, 


afford more grateful Entertainment. 
If for the Purpoſe there be ſuch an 
Agreement of Complexion, as two 
Friends are in the Spleen, who ſhall 
divert it? If they are both Quick 
filver, who ſhall correct it? It is 
ealy to apprehend a Difference here 
may contribute to the Happineſs of 
both. Strength and Beauty do beſt 


together. Briſk and Airy, with 
Sedate and Solid, make an excellent 


Compoſition. From ſuch an Union 
as this may be expected conſiderable 
Service, But to ſpeak the Truth, 
running the Matter too far; and 
bringing Friendſhip under theſe ſe-- 
vere Philoſophical Rules, which pro- 
poſe all Profit, and exclude all Plea- 
ſure, is to make it impracticable. 
Delight may be allowed its ſhare as 
F well 


TW] 
© well as Improvement, it will be a2 
* ſort of Drudgery to People ſo un- 
* equally yoaked. And methinks, 
Agreement of Humour, ſpares abun- 
dance of Uncaſineſs on all Sides. Let 
the Splenetick lie ſtill, | and the 
* ſprightly Temper keep going, Time 
* will be a Cure for both: And per- 
* haps more effectual, as well as more 
© acceptable, than the wiſeſt of their 
Friends that attempt it. Yet the 
moſt renowned of our Modern Poets, 
(ſays Mr. Sacy) who have preſented us 
with the moſt compleat Models of 
Friendſhip, choſe to give it a Luſtre 
from the Diſagreement of Humours. 
And this they have done in what they 
| reckon their Maſter-Piece. 
Corneillè in his Rhadogune intro- 
© duces Saleucus and Antiochus for his 
chief Characters. Saleucus is Haughty, 
Violent and Jealous: Antiochus Con- 
deſcending, Flexible and Serene : 
Theſe two Brothers had no ſmall | 
Argument of Contention, they diſ- 
puted nothing leſs than a * 
| | an 
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and a Crown. His commanding 
Genius allows them of Humours far 
different, and yet brings them off 
Friends inſeparably united. 

* Moherz in his Mrſanthrope puſhes 
the Thing {till farther. Alceſtes and 
Philinta, his brighteſt Parts expreſ- 


ſes the Excellence and Harmony of 


Friendſhip in Tempers vaſtly diſtant: 
Alceſtes Auſtere and Melancholick, 
ſets forth Virtue Frowning and See 


vere, enough to look Vice out of 


Countenance, and make 1t Tremble: 
Philinta, Gay and Pleaſant, by an 
Appearance ſo kind and taking, in- 
vites to a Familiarity with Virtue. 
Virtue, the common Principle, makes 
theſe two but one, by Bonds ſo Pow- 
erful as Diverſity of Humour cannot 
diſſolve. Uniſon here had ruined the 
fineſt Part, Concord in Variety. 
* This was proper, I confeſs, upon 
the Stage, where exact Conformity 
of Humour would have made the 
Entertainment Flat. But as great a 
Liberty as Poets have, it is ſtill con- 
F 2 © fined 
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fined to the Rules of Nature. Their 
Pegaſus tho' he has Wings does not 


* truſt to them altogether, but keeps 


the Road of human Probability. The 
Genius of theſe celebrated Men, is 
an Authority the Thing is practica- 
ble : But in this, by the Way, 
Friends muſt be the ſame, however 
otherwiſe diſagreeing, to be of a 


* Humour perfectly Sweet and Com- 


plaiſant. 
8 Equality of Birth and Fortune is, 
by ſome, made a Point neceſſary to 
a well inſtructed Friendſhip: And 
it muſt be ſaid the Rule were to be 
Embraced, if we could, when we 
pleaſe, End as good Men of our own 
Rank fit to be choſen, we ſhould 
look at the ſolid Foundation of 
Merit, and paſs by meer Accom- 
pliſhments. We make no League 
with the Coat of Arms, and the Li- 
verics, but the Man; and with that 
Part of the Man too that is conſi- 
dered abſtractedly from both. Theſe 
Things are not fix d to the Free- 
hold. 3 Not 
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© Not but that one ſhould carry it 

with Diſtance and Regard, which is 
due to Perſons of Condition : If they 


condeſcend to lay aſide their State, 


there is no Reaſon we ſhould take 
Advantage of the Level. The Ac- 
knowledgment of a Civility 1s ſurely 


leis than the doing it. Diſtinction 
may be laid aſide, but it is not the 


inferior's Part to demand it ſhould. 
Both Sides will agree upon their 
Duty in this Point, if they are over 
ruled by the more ade Conſide- 
ration of Merit and Virtue; yet the 


Language of the Age, at leaſt the 


Thoughts, go to another Tune: The 
Mother charges her Son to keep up 
the Honour of his Family and Edu- 
Cation ; above all Things, to be ſeen 
in no Company below himſelf ; to 
have a juſt Value for Quality and 
Extraction, and the like; and She 
is much in the Right, if her Caution 
goes no farther than to exclude the 
ſordid and ill-bred: But if She means, 
as ſometimes it happens, thoſe of as 
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much Deſert as himſelf, tho under 
ſome Diſadvantage of Birth or Con- 
dition, ſhe may chance (with all her 
Pruning) to cut off the beſt Branches 
of his Acquaintance. It is her Fail- 
ing to overlook an Abſurdity in Mo- 
rals, if it has been taken up amongſt 
Men of Title; as if quoting great 
Names, in his Diſcourſe, could atone 


for Vices of the ſame Extraction. In 


this, I differ from the unthinking 
Part of the World, but my Buſineſs 


is not with them; it is with thoſe 


that acknowledge an Obedience due 
to Reaſon, and do the beſt to inform 
them in its Dictates: Who knows 
how to diſtinguiſh Virtue from a 
Counterfeit, and pay a Reſpect 
wherever it is due. Theſe will agree 
with me, to ſet no higher Value up- 
on the Accidents of Fortune, than 
as they may be truly Serviccable: 
Yet theſe Things are ſometimes good 
and uſeful Indications ; a good In- 
troduction to what we look for. Ho- 
nour and Greatneſs of Spirit, are 

| | often 


1 
E often owing to a generous Education, 
good Inſtructions, and Example. One 
© would preſume farther upon the Be- 
haviour of a Man genteely Bred, than 
another that wanted the Advantage. 
But, on the other Hand, there are 
Inſtances to be met with of ſuch as 
have outſtretched Expectation, as 
well as thoſe that have fallen ſhort 
of it. Theſe ſhould be looked up- 
on with as much Favour, and rather 
more, for having hammered out 
themſelves into the Perfections they 
have. We may pay every Man his 
Reſpect and Diſtance that is due to 
him; but when we look for a Friend, 
One that is to be received into the 
moſt intimate Union, we ſhould 
take Diogenes Lanthorn, and conſi- 
der him abſtractedly from the Out- 
ſide and Appearance. 
In Marriages and Covenants that 
Work upward and downward, both 
© theſe Conſiderations (ſays Mr. Sacy 
o 
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Honour, and Diſadvantage may reach 
* toour Heirs, there 1s notallowed the 
< fame diſintereſted F reedom, as in 
* contracting a Friendſhip. To con- 
c clude: An Inequality by Rank and 
Fortune carries this particular Ad- 
8 vantage along with it, that it keeps 
a Friendſhip ſecure Gow the Ha- 
'<© rards of contending Intereſts, Inte- 
© reſt, it is true, is ſuppoſed to ſtrike 
„ Sail amongſt thoſe who love one a- 
© nother ; yet we have but too many 
© Exam ples where it has diſputed the 
c Sovercignty. And the beſt reſolved, 
( ſo little can we depend upon our- 

© ſelves) are ſafeſt at a Diſtance from 
C Temptation. A good Employment, 
or a Miſtreſs, may ſet Equals at Va- 
_ © riance, when either thinks his F riend 
© may reſign as well as he. 
© Set this (ſays Mr. Sacy ) againſt the 
Convenience a Level affords of know- 
ing our Friends more exactly before 
we ſtrike the League; againſt the 
Difficulties of Condeſcending here, 
© and due Diſtance there : : Things ſo 
kel 


N 


L * 
© little eſſential to the Nature of 
Friendſhip, that in Publick, a Maſt- 
er of the Ceremonies will be wanting 
to adjuſt them. All this (ſays Mr. 
Sacy ) conſidered, it will be hard to 
determine on either fide the Queſ- 
tion. 

There is one Particular however to be 
mentioned here, before I proceed to con- 
ſider the Advantage that follow upon in- 
timate Friendſhip, v8. That it is by no 
Means adviſèeable to enter 1uto ſuch an 
Engagement with fingle Perſonsof a dit- 
ferent Sex. In a married State, I doubt 
not, but many have found the bleſſed 
Effects of mutual Love; and no rea- 
ſon can be given, why Husband and 
Wife (provided Prudence hath been 
uſed in the firſt Choice) may not be 
entire Friends to one another. When 
there is a Conſent of Wills, as well as 
a Verbal Contract, Happineſs is the 
natural and genuine Fruit of Matri- 
mony ; and bad as the World is, it 1s 
not to be queſtioned, but there are at 


preſent many agreeable Pairs joined in 
| Wed- 
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Wedlock, who make the pleafing each 
other, by the moſt endearing Offices 
of Love and Kindneſs, their principal 
Study. And indeed, what View can 
afford greater Satisfaction to an honeſt 
Mind, than that of Husband and Wite 
always aſſiduous to Suit their Tempers 
to one another, and on all Occafions 
affording juſt Reprooſs of a reciprocal 
Affection? When Nature, not Chance, 
Inclination, not Conſtraint, has been 
concerned in the Marriage Union, it 
opens a large Scene of Delight and 
Pleaſure to the Parties engaged; in 
this Caſe, Love diffuſeth itſelf in all 
their Words and Actions, and conti- 
nues ſtrong and vigorous, even to the 
laſt. No Misfortunes whatſoever will 
be able to extinguiſh this ſacred Flame, 
but it will continue fierce and vehe- 
ment under every Revolution : Which 
puts me in Mind of a Story ſo very 
remarkable, as not to be paſſed over in 
Silence, and it is that of Abdallah and 
Eelis, mentioned by the ingenious 
Author of the Letters from a Perfiar 
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in England to his Friend at Iſpa- 


hay. 
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© That 4bdallgh, ſays he, Letter XLVI. 


whom I mentioned in a former Let- 
ter, is gone from England Thou 
wilt be effected with the Virtue of 
the Man, when I tell thee the Cauſe 
of his Departure. He ſent laſt Week 


to deſire J would come to him; I 


came, and found him oppreſt with 
the deepeſt Sorrow: Ah Selim, ſaid 


he to me, I muſt leave thee; I muſt 


g0 and diſcharge my Duty to the 


| beſt of Fathers ; I muſt give my All 


for him to whom I owe it. At theſe 
Words he put a Letter into my 
Hand, which he had juſt received 
the Day before; I found by it, that 
his Father, who was a Merchant, in 
a Voyage from Grand Cairo to Alep- 

0, was taken by a Cruzier of the 


«© Iſle of Malta, and being unable him- 
* ſelf to pay his Ranſom, had writ to 
© his Son to do it for him. Thou 
© knoweſt, ſays he to me, that I am 
© not rich; to raiſe the Sum demanded 


Gi © for 


TY. 
for my Father's Liberty, I muſt {ſell 
all my Effects, and leave myſelf with- 
out the Means of a Subſiſtance, ex- 
cept what my Labour can procure 
me: But my own Diſtreſs is not 
what concerns me moſt ; the Fear 
of Poverty cannot fright me from 
my Duty; I only grieve for the 
Fate of my poor Wife, whom the 
Ruin of my Fortune will expoſe to 
Indigence and Shame; it is for her 
Sake, that I ſend for you; and I 
conjure you by all our F Triendſhip, 


by the Prophet and the God whom 


we Adore, not to reſuſe me the firſt 
Favour I ever ask' d. When he had 
111d this, he opened the Door of a- 
nother Room, where I iaw a beau- 
tiful Woman in the Tarki/ Habit, 
who with a Modeſty peculiar to our 
Eaſtern Ladies, endeavoured to con- 
ccal herſelf from my Regards. Come 
hither, Zelis, ſaid my Friend, and 
ſec the Man whom I have choſen to 
protect you; ſee him who muſt 
ſhortly be your Huſband, in the 


© room 
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room of the unfortunate 4bdallah. 
Then turning to me, and weeping 
bitterly; this, cried he, O Selim, is 
the Grace for which I am a Suppli- 
ant; permit me to give her to a 
Man, who I know will uſc her well; 
I am reſolved to Divorce her this 
very Inſtant, according to the Power 


allowed me by our Law, if you will 


conſent to take her for your Wife. 
If the Charms of her Perſon are not 
ſufficient to recommend her to you, 


know that her Mind 1s {till fairer and 


more accompliſhed : I brought her 
with me into England three Years 
ago, in all which time, ſhe has hard- 
ly ſtirred out of my Houſe, nor de- 
fired any Company but mine : It 1s 
impoſſible to be happier with a Wife 
than I have been with her: Nothing 
ſhould ever have preyailed with me 
to part with her, but the Deſire to 
ſeparate her from my Misfortunes, 
and to procure her a Maintenance 
agreeable to her Birth and Merit, 
which I am no longer able to pro- 


vide for her myſelf. © mi 
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© He had ſcarce ended, when the 
© Lady tearing her Hair, and beating 
* the whiteſt Breaſt I ever ſaw, implo- 
red him not to think of a Separation, 
more painful to her than any Miſery 
that Poverty could reduce her to. 
After many paſſionate Expreſſions 
of her Love, ſhe declared, that ſhe 
would accompany him to Malta, and 
beg her Bread with him afterwards if 
it was neceſſary, rather than ſtay be- 
hind in the moſt affluent Condition. 
But he poſitively refuſed to let her 
go, and inſiſted upon giving her to 
me, as the only Expedient to make 
him eaſy. I continued ſometime a 
ſilent Witneſs of his extraordinary 
Diſpute; but at laſt ſeeing him de- 
termined to divorce her, I told him, 
I would accept her as a Treaſure 
committed to my Hands, not for my 
own Uſe, but to ſecure it for my 
Friend ; that the thould remain with 
me under the Character of my Wife, 
but I would always be a Stranger to 
her Bed; and if at his Return he 
. found 
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found himſelf in Circumſtances ſuf- 
ficient to maintain her, I would re- 
ſtore her back again to him untouch- 
ed; or in caſe they ſhould mutually 
defire it, carry her with me to my 
Seraglio in the Eaſt. They were both 
much comforted with this Aſſurance, 
and gZelis conſented to ſtay with me, 
ſince Abdallah commanded it. The 


poor Man embarked for Malta the 


following Weck, with his whole For- 
tune on Board, for his Father's Ran- 


ſom, and left me ſo touch'd with his 


Filial Piety, that I made an offer to 
pay part of it myſelf; but he told me 
I had done enough for him 1n taking 
care of what was deareſt to him upon 
Earth, and refuſed any further Suc- 
cour from me. 

And in Letter LXXX, the ingenious 


Author goes on and lays — 


« 


Virtuous Abdallah is returned to Eu- 


gland, after having been abſent four- 
teen Moons. I Yeſterday reſtored to 


c 


him his lovely Zelis, the Wife whom 


* he had given me at his Departure, 


and 


[ 48 ] 
and whom I had treated like a Siſter, 
Nothing ever was ſo moving as the 
* Scene, when I joined their Hands 
© again, after a Separation which they 
had feared would prove Eternal. 
And Abdallah (ſays he, Pag. 250) 1s 
© now poſſeſs d of a Fortune that is 
© ſufficient to maintain Zehs in the 

Manner he defires, and hath nothing 


more to aſk of Heaven but an Oppor- 
C 


tunity of repaying Selim, the Friend- 


£ ſhip and Goodneſs he has ſhewn him. 


But as for the Notion of Platonick 


Love, it ſeems to be nothing more 


than a Creature of the Underſtanding, 
which, tho it may amuſe the Fancy, is 
too abſtract to take Place in Life. The 
aforeſaid Gentleman introduces his 
Perſian Writing upon this Subject in 
the following Manner, to his Friend 


at Iſpahan. 


© Thou would be aſtoniſhed to hear 
© fome Women in this Country talk of 
© Love; their Diſcourſes about it are 
as refined as your Notions of Paradiſe, 


and they exclude the Pleaſure of the 


« Senles 


ex) 


c © Senſes oat of both. But however 


ſatisfied they m may be in the World 
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to come with ſuch viſionary Joys, it 


is my Opinion, that the niceſt of 
them all, if ſhe were to enjoy her 
Paradiſe Here: would make it a Ma- 
hometan one. I had lately a Con- 
verſation on this Subject with one of 
theſe Platonicks, (for that is the 
Title they affect) in Anſwer to all her 
pretty Reaſonings ; I told her the 


following Tale of a fair Lady, who 


was a Platonick like herſelf. 


The City Genon has been always 


Q IS: a.m 


c 
c 
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famed above any Town in Europe for 
the Refinement of its Gallantry. It is 


common there for a Gentleman to 


profeſs himſelf the humble Servant 
of an handſome Woman, and wait 
upon her to every Publick Place for 
twenty Years together, without eyct 
ſeeing her in private, or being entit- 
led to any greater Favours than a 
kind Look, or a touch of her fair 
* Hand. Of al this Sighing Tribe, the 
E 
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+ Tb. Loves of Ludovico and Horeria. 
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moſt Enamoured, the moſt Conſtant, 


and the moſt Reſpectful Was Seignior 


Ludovico. 

His Miſtreſs Honoria Grimaldi, on- 
ly Daughter to a Senator of that 
Name, was the greateſt Beauty of 
the Age 3 in which ſhe lived, and at 
the ſame Time the Coyeſt and moſt 
Reſerved. So great was her Nicety 
in the Point of Love, that altho? ſhe 
could not be e to the Ad- 
dreſſes of Seignior Ludovico, yet ſhe 
could not bring herſelf to think of 
Marrying her Lover, which, ſhe ſaid, 
was admitting him to Freedoms en- 
tirely inconfiſtent with the Reſpect 
that Character requires. In vain did 
he tell her of the Violence of his 
Paſſion for her; ſhe. anfivered, that 


- hers for him was no leſs Violent, but 


it was his Mind ſhe loved, and could 
enjoy that without going to Bed to 
him. Ludovico was ready to deſpair 
at theſe Diſcourſes of his Miſtreſs; 
he could not but admire ſuch * 
Sentiments, yet he wiſhed the had 

not 


— 
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c not been quite ſo Perſect: He writ 
her a very Malancholy Letter, and 


c 


La) 


ſhe returned him one in Verſe full of 
ſublime Expreſſions about Love, but 


not a Word that tended to ſatisfy 


the Poor Man's Impatience. At laſt 


he applied himſelf to her Father, 


and to engagehim to make uſe of his 
Authority, offered to take Honoria 


© without a Portion, The Father, who 


was a plain Man, was mightily plea- 


£ ſed with this Propoſal, and made no 
- Difficulty to promiſe him Succeſs. 
* Accordingly he very roundly told his 
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the next Day or go to a Nunnery, 


© This Delemma ſtartled her very much, 
in ſpite of all her Repugnance to the 

* Marriage Bed, ſhe f 
about her ſtill more Averſe to the 
Idea of a Cloiſter. An abſolute Se- 


ound ſomething 


paration from Ludovico was what ſhe 


could not bear; it was even worſe 


than an abſolute Conjunction. In 


this Diſtreſs ſhe did not know what 


to do; ſhe turn'd over above a hun- 
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* 
dred Romances to ſearch for Prece- 
dents ; and after many Struggles 


with bertel reſolved to ſurrender 


upon Terms. She therefore told her 


Lover, that ſhe conſented to be his 
Wife, provided the might be ſo by 
Degrees ; and that after the Cere- 
mony was over, he «vould not pre 

tend at once to all the Rights and 
Priyileges of a Huſband, but allow 
her Modeſty leiſure to ke a gra- 
dual and decent Retreat. Ludovico 
did not like ſuch a Capitulation, but 
rather than not have her, he was 
contented with this laſt Compliment 
to her Caprice. They were married, 
and at the end of the firſt Month, ho 
was very happy to find himſelf ar- 
rived at the full Enjoyment of her 
Lips. 
* While he was thus gaining Ground 
Inch by Inch, his Father died, and 


Teſt him a great Eſtate in the Iſland 


of Coca; his Preſence was neceſſary 
there, but he could not think of 


* Parting from Honoria : They em- 


© barked 
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[33] 
barked together, and Ludovico had 
good Hopes, that he ſhould not only 
take Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, but of 
his Wife too, at his A, Whi- 
ther it was that Venus, who is faid 
to be born out of the Sea, was more 


Powerful there than at Land, or 


from the Freedom which 1s uſual 
aboard a Ship, it is ſure, that during 


the Voyage, he was indulged in 


greater Liberties than ever he had 
reſumed to take before; nay, tis 
confidently alerted, that they were 
ſuch Liberties, as have a natural 
Tendency to overcome all Scruples 
whatſoever. But while he was Sail- 
ing on with a fair Wind, and almoſt 
in the Port, Fortune, who took a 


Pleaſure to perſecute him, brought 


an African Corſair in their Way, that 
quickly put an end to their Dalli- 
ance, by making them his Slaves. 
c Who can expreſs the Affliction and 
Deſpair of this loving Couple, at ſo 
ſudden and ill-timed a Captivity ! ! 
Sadovico law himſelf deprived of his 

. Virgin 
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Virgin Bride, on the very Point of 
obtaining all his Wiſhes ; and Hono- 
ria had Reaſon to apprehend, that 
ſhe was fallen into rougher Hands 


than his, and ſuch as no Conſidera- 


tion could reſtrain. But the Martyr- 
dom ſhe look'd for in that Inſtant, 
was unexpectedly deferred 'till they 
came to Tunis. The Corſair ſeeing 


her fo Beautiful, thought her a Miſ- 


ſtreſs worthy of his Prince, and to 


him he preſented her at their Land- 


ing, in ſpite of her own, and her 
Huſband's Tears. O unfortunate 
End of all her pure and heroical 
Sentiments! was 1t for this that her 
Favours were ſo long and ſo obſti- 
nately denied to the tender Ludovico, 
to have them raviſhed in a Moment 
by a rude Barbarian, who did not ſo 
much as thank her for them? But 
let us leave her in the Seraglio of the 
Dey, and ſee what became of Ludo- 


dico aſter this cruel Separation. The 


Corſair finding him unfit for any La- 
bour, made uſe of him to teach his 
Children 


[ 55 ] 


© Children Muſick, in which he was 


* 


6 
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perfectly well {killed. This Service 
would not have been very painful, 
if it had not been for the Remem- 
brance of Honoria, and the Thought 
of the Brutalities ſhe was expoſed 
to: Theſe were always in his Head, 
Night and Day, and he imagined 
that ſhe had by this time killed her- 
{elf, rather than to ſubmit to ſo groſs 
a Violation. But while he was thus 
tormenting himſelf for one Woman, 
he gave equal Uneafmeſs to another. 
His Maſter's Wife ſaw him often from 
her Window, and fell violently: in 
Love with him. — The African 


Ladies are utter Strangers to Deli- 
cacy and Refinement. She made no 


ſcruple to acquaint ham with her 
Deſires, and fent her favourite Slave 


to introduce him by Night into her 


Chamber. Ludovico would tain have 
been excuſed, being aſhamed to com- 
mit ſuch an Infidelity to his dear Ho- 
noria; but the Slave informed him, 
that if he hoped to live an Hour, he 

8 muſt 


LO 
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< muſt comply with her Lady's Incli- 


c nations ; for that in Africa, Refuſals 
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of that kind was always revenged 
with Sword or Poiſon. No Conſtancy 


could be ſtrong enough to reſiſt ſo 


terrible a Menace: He therefore 
went to the Rendezvous at the Time 


appointed, where he found a Miſtreſs 


infinitely more complying than his 
fantaſtical Italian. But in the midſt 
of their Endearments, they heard the 
Corſair at the Door of his Wife's 
Apartment ; upon the Alarm of his 
coming, the frighted Lover made the 


beſt of his Way out of the Window, 


which not being very high, he had 
the good Fortune to get oft unhurt. 
The Corſair did not ſee him, but by 
the Confufion his Wife was in, he ſuſ- 
pected that ſome Body had been with 
her. His Jealouſy directed him to 
Ludovico, and tho' he had no other 
Proof than bare Suſpicion, he was 


determined to puniſh him Severely, 


and at the {ame time ſecure himſelf 
for the future, He therefore gave 
Orders 
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Orders to his Eunuchs to put him in 


the ſame Condition with themſelves, 
which inhuman Command was per- 
formed with a Turks/h Rigour, far 
more deſperate and compleat than 


any ſuch Thing had been ever prac- 


tiſed in Italy. But the Change this 
Operation wrought upon him ſo im- 
proved his Voice, that he became 


the fineſt Singer in all Africk. His 


Reputation was ſo great, that the 
Dey of Tunis ſent to beg him of his 
Maſter, and preferred him to a Place 
in his own Seraglio. He had now a 
free Acceſs to his Honoria, and an 
Opportunity of contriving her Eſcape: 
To that End he ſecretly hired a Ship 
to be ready to carry them off, and 
did not doubt but he ſhould find 
her very willing to accompany his 
Flight. It was not long before he 
ſaw her, and you may imagine the 
Exceſs of her Joy, at ſo ſtrange and 
agreeable a Surprize. mo. 
Can it be poſſible, cried ſhe, can it 
be poſſible that I ſee you in this 
I . - © Place) 
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Place O my dear Ludsvico I ſhall 
expire in the Pleaſure of your Em- 


braces. But by what Magick could 


you get in, and deceive the Vigilance 
of my Tyrant and his Guards ? 
My Habit will inform you, an- 


ſwered he, in a ſofter Tone of Voice 


than ſhe had been uſed to, I am now 
Happy 1 in the Loſs which an ſuſ- 
tained, fince it furniſhes me with 
the deans of your Delivery. Truſt 
yourſelf to me, my dear Honoria, and 
I will take you out of the Power of 
this Barbarian, who has ſo little Re- 
gard to your Delicacy. You may 
now be happier with me than you 
was before, as I ſhall not trouble 
you with thoſe coarſe Sollicitations 
which gave you ſo much Uneaſineſs. 
We will love with the Purity of 
Angels, and leave ſenſual Enjoy- 
ment to the Vulgar, who have not a 
reliſh for higher Pleaſures. | 
X How, ſaid Honoria, are you really 


no Man? No, replied he, but I have 


often heard you Jays that your Love 
3 was 


W 


was only to my Mind, and that, I 


i 
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do aſſure you, is ſtill the fame, Alas! 
{aid ſhe, I am ſorry mine is altered: 
But fince my being here, I am turned 
Mahometan, and my Religion wall 
not ſuffer me to run away with an 
Unbeliever. My New Huſband has 
taught me certain Doctrines un- 
known to me before, in the Practice 
of which I am reſolved to Live and 
Die. Return to your own Country, 
good Signior Eunuch; but don't 
think of carrying me with you, for 
you have no need of a Wife in your 
preſent Circumſtances. Adieu, I tell 
thee ; my Conſcience won't permit 
me to have a longer Converſation 

with ſuch an Infidel, ' | 
The Gentlemen, who are charmed 


with this delufive Doctrine, 1magine 
1t practicable, that two fingle Perſons 
of different Sexes, may have the great- 
eſt Eſteem for each other, Nay ! Love 


with Tranſport and Paſſion, Converſe 


familiarly and frequently, retired from 


the reſt of Mankind, and yet have no 


"*R.% - Deſire 
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Deſire after carnal Acquaintance. This 
Conceit, in my Opinion, 1s purely 
al. : for as Nature has im- 
planted in the Breaſts of both Sexes, 
Male as well as Female, ſoft and tender 
- Tnclinations towards each other, to ſup- 
. poſe that theſe can be ſuppreſſed and 
over-ruled, when there are conſtant 
; Opportunities of Enjoyment, 15 to raiſe 
human Nature above its preſent Con- 
dition. Such an exalted Pitch of Vir- 
tue as this, {ſuits properly the Circum- 
{ſtances of a Saraph, or a Saint in Heaven, 
where no. criminal Paſhons can hass 
Admittance, but is too refined ſor Man 
that conſiſt of Fleſh and Blood, and 
are conſequently ieſcopthte of Engl 

Delights. 
=. and Siſters, and very near 
Relations, may poſſi bly anſwer the 
Character of Platonich Lovers, by hold- 
ing the moſt intimate Correſpondence 
with Saſety and Innocence; but if any 
other ſingle Perſons, of different Sexes, 
pretend to ſuch an Union of Souls, it 
is a Thouſand to one, but their Love 
at 
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at length degenerates into Luſt, and 
they find themſel ves miſtaken at the 
Expence of their Virtue. Several 
young Creatures have been deceived 
into this idle Opinion, who, by fond- 
ly indulging it, have ſorfeited their 
| Honour, and it is next to a Miracle, if 
ever it happen otherwiſe. | 
Abelard and Heloiſa had the greateſt 
Value and Affection for each other, 
and were in all Reſpects qualified for 
carrying on a rational Friendſhip ; yet 
their Story informs us that their Love, 
notwithſtanding, at length became a 
vicious Paſſion, and they gratified it 

with Delight and Pleaſure. — 
But though Platonick Love, is not 
wholly impoſſible, and there may, 
perhaps, have been ſome extraordinary 
Inſtances of thoſe wao have reduced it 
to Practice; yet the Difficulty of pre- 
ſerving our Chaſtity, makes it Raſh- 
neſs to be concerned in an Affair that 
is oftner prejudicial than ſafe: Who 
will run ſo dangerous a Riſque, when 
all the Satisfaction we can propoſe, by 
| doing 
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doing ſo, may be obtained at a far ea- 
ſier Rate, by either chooſing an agree- 
able Wife, or a prudent Friend of our 
own Sex? Will any Man in his Senſes 
venture his All to the Mercy of the 
Winds and Weather, by trading to 
diſtant Climates, where a ſingle Ca- 
lamity may altogether Ruin him, 
when he has an Opportunity of impro- 
ving his Fortune to much more Ad- 
vantage at Home, without any Hazard 
at all! 55 5 
But as it is ſafeſt to make thoſe 
our Boſom Friends, who are of our 
own Sex, unleſs we enter upon the 
Bonds of Matrimony ; ſo private Per- 
ſons alone are moſt fit to be made 
choice of: This Divine Relation of in- 
timate Friendſhip, hath ſeldom to do 
with Courts and Palaces. Princes and 
great · Men have often ſome private 
Views in their Regards to their Crea- 
\ tures ; and as Policy firſt ſets them up- 
a beſtowing their Favours on any, 
| Reaſons of State will oblige them to 
withdraw them, when the preſent 
EY Turn 


MN 
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Turn is ſerved. The ſame Cauſe that 
creates an Intimacy between them, and 
their Dependants, does likewiſe de- 
ſtroy it, and like the Office of a Prime 
Miniſter, it continues no longer han 
during Pleaſure. Thus how often do 
we ſee the Court Favourites, who have 
'been advanced to the higheſt Poſts of 
Honour and Profit, on a ſudden Diſ- 
graced, and made as Miſerable as ever 
they were Happy. The Wheel is ſud- 
denly whirled about ; ſo that he who 
ſtands now on the Top, is, in a Mo- 
ment, thrown down to the loweſt Point 
moſt oppoſite to it. | 
Hiſtory ancient and modern, 1s full 
of Examples of this kind: But we will 
name only that of Sejanus, the Favou- 
rite of the Emperor Tiberius, which ſe- 
veral Writers dwell much upon. Their 
Account of him runs thus - He was 
« raiſed to that Height, that the Senate 
© communicated to him their moſt im- 
portant Affairs, and received Directi- 
* ons from his Lips: In every Place 
© where he was, Troops of Viſitants 
© were 
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were ſeen to attend and offer him 
their Service: The Nobility account- 
ed his Commands as Honours ; if he 
only ſpoke to them, they were obli- 
ged by it; but if he ſmiled, they 
thought themſelves Happy : They 
were conſtant at his Levee; and 
how often was the Porter bribed that; 
they might have an carly Admiſſion? 


Though they had, it may be, no o- 


ther Bufineſs, than to admire and 
flatter him. But ſee the Suddenneſs 
and Dreadfulneſs of the Change of 
this great Man. As ſoon as he fell 
under the Diſpleaſure of his Maſter, 


the ſame Senators, who an Hour be- 


fore, accompanied and made his 


Train to the Senate Houſe, now lead 


him to the Priſon : Thoſe who of- 
fered Sacrifice to him, as to their 
Gods, who bowed the Knee to a- 


dore him, now jeſted at him, when 


they ſaw him draged from the Tem- 


ple to the Jail; from the ſupream- 


eſt Honours to the loweſt Shame. 


Among ſo many his Allies, Friends, 
| EY Soldiers, k 


9 
Soldiers, Followers, Dependants, and 
Miniſters, there was not one ſtirred 
a Foot for him; nay! there was not 
one that ſtirred not againſt him. At 
this Time there could be no greater 
Offence than Fidelity to him: He 
was the beſt and kindeſt Servant, 
that any how haſted the Death of his 
Maſter to put him out of his Pain: 

* This was the End of a Man, whole 
Statue was raiſed in all the public 


Paſſages, reverenced in the Theatres; 
and born in the Front of the Legions ; 
A Man, on whom was accumulated 


all that could make him Great and 
Glorious; yet, they dragged his Body 
three Days through the Streets, and 
he became a miſerable Spectacle, 
when dead, to all the Beholders, 
whom, in his Life- time ſome feared, 
and others loved for their own Ends. 
This is a Collection of what the 


Hiſtorians ſay concerning this Man: 
One raiſed from low Beginnings to the 
Top of Empire, and wanted only the 
Name of it; for he did all Things, 


1 diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of all Places, military and 
civil, and was more feared than the 
Emperor himſelf : Nay ! the Emperor 
himſelf was at laſt afraid of him, and, 
tho a crafty Prince, was put to his 
Shifts to bring him 3 But he had 
his End ; and we have been more 
punctual ! in the Circumſtances, to ſhew 
how dangerous it is to perform the 
Office of a Friend to Princes and great 
Men. 

Vet of all that has been aud, one 
can make no more than that Friend- 
thip enjoys the greateſt Tranquility! in 
a lower Sphere; that to make it Safe 
5 Uſeful, it ſhould be ſet as much 
as poſſible out of the way of Intereſt. 
* But we are not to conclude it im- 
pacticable in Palaces ; and the noble 
Uſes to which it may adminiſter there, 
may allure the moſt generous Ambition. 
The Heroes of the Poets, in their De- 
ſcriptions, are ſet out with the Accom- 
pliſhment of Friendſhip tO complcat 

| their Glory. 
If 
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If a Man conſiders the Nature of 
Friendſhip, he will not find Reaſon to 

ronounce a Sovereign Power! Inca pa- 
ble of it. The neceſſary Principle of 
Friendſhip is Eſteem, and of that, 
Virtue is the Ground: And, ſurely, 
no Body will exclude Princes from 
being Virtuous. And why may not 
they on the other Hand ſee amiable 
Qualities in their Subjects? If then 
Friendthip be nothing elſe but the 
Union of thoſe who love one another, 
who love upon a true Foundation, 
there is none too big to be admitted 
to it. The only conſiderable Differ- 
ence that appears to be between the 
Friendſhip of a Prince and a private 
Man, is this, that the latter may en- 
gage himſelf with greater Confidence, 
whereas a Prince cannot do 1 it with too 
great Caution. 

Alexander was, Win doubt, a 
Prince that, of all others, kept up the 
Majeſty of Sovereigns. He diſdained 
to enter the Liſts but with a crowned 


Head. When he was poſſeſſed of his 
= 4 Fathers 
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Father's Throne, the whole World was 
too {mall for his Ambition; and yet he 
diſdained not Friendſhip. His dear 
Hepheſtion was very near his Heart, 
and ſharcd all his Secrets; far di 
being jealous the Rights ' of Sove- 


reignty were thereby invaded, he was 


pleaſed to ſee his Friend partake of his 
Honour. Hiſtory gives us a ſufficient 
Proof of this: When Darins was de- 
feated, the Mother and Wiſe of this 
nate Prince, were Priſoners in 
Alexander's Camp; he thought 1t be- 
came a generous Conqueror, to treat 
his regal Captives with all Marks of 
Civility; he went, with all his Court 
attending him, into the Tent where 
they were; they not Knowing his 
Face, ook Hepheſton tor him, and 
8 themſelves at his Feet : The 
Manner in which he reccived them, 
ſoon gave em to underſtand their Er. 
ror. Sifhoambis, the Mother, excuſed 
it to Alexander, as done by Miſtake : 
but to tec his Friend took lor a King, 
pleaſed him more than to be himſelf 
reckoned 
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reckoned a Subject, grieved him. * 
anſwered with an Air of Delight, Ma- 
dam, you are in the Right, this is Alex- 
ander Too. 
What we have ſaid comes to this, 
that it is not impracticable for Princes 


to partakc of the Delights of F riendſhip, 


that they may find their Account in it, 

as it is highly uſeful and agreeable: 
But the Perſons that would prove 
Friends to them, undertake an Office 
that is like to have in it more Danger 
than Profit. But as Envy, Pride, Am- 
bition, and other Vices, which have a 
peculiar Influence over Men that move 
in a high Sphere, and are placed in 
publick Stations, do not prevail much 
in private Life, it is here moſt likely 
to find a true F riend ; and if we diſco- 
ver one that has all thoſe Qualificati- 
ons, I have been ſo particular in re- 
counting, we may ſafely place an en- 
tire Confidence in him. Friendſhip, 
under the Reſtrictions aſſigned above, 
| muſt appear to every conſiderate Un- 

derſtanding, a wy eligiable Relation; 
when 
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when it is under the Direction of Wile 
dom, and fixed on a virtuous Founda- 
tion, it muſt of Neceſſity produce the 
moſt deſirable Fruit. 

Indeed, if a bare Union of Wills 
were ſaſlicient to conſtitute this mutu- 
al Engagement, without any Regard 
to Honour and Conſcience ; the Devils 
themſelves, might claim the Character 
of Friends : Theſe apoſtate Spirits have 
great natural Capacities, and unite una- 
nimouſly in all their hell1ſh Enterpri- 
zes, to the Prejudice of Mankind: 
But can an impious Conſpiracy, how 
deeply ſoever Projected, and obſtinate- 
I put in Execution, be ſtiled Friend- 

ip ” No! Reſolution, and even Fide- 
lity 1 in this Caſe, enhances the Malig- 
nity of the Crime; and it is thus like- 

wiſe, with Reſpect to Men themſelves, 
the on of Villains, adds an e 
to their Villany, and Faith to one a- 
nother in Deſigns, to the Prejudice of 
Society, or to a ſingle Member of it, 
is an aggravating Circumſtance to in- 
flame their Guilt. Our Actions muſt 
flow 


1 

flow from generous Principles, and be 
ſubſervient to the Intereſt of Virtue, 
if we can deſerve the ſacred Epithet of 
a Friend: But when the true Benefit 
of Mankind 1s conſulted, and it is our 
whole Duty to oblige thoſe we Love, 
by doing all that is in our Power, for 
their preſent and future Advantage; it 
is eaſy to foreſee what a Train of bene- 
ficial Effects will follow upon reci pro- 
cal Affection. 

But this leads me particularly to 
conſider the numerous Advantages that 
attend intimate Friendſhip ; and, in- 
ded, here is a large Field for Reflecti- 
on, for what Inſtance of it, is not at- 
tended with Variety of Bleſſings; its 


genuine Product, are Tranquility of 


Mind, Progreſs in uſeful Knowledge, 
Improvement in Virtue, or Temporal 
Intereſt, deſirable Advantages; they 
are all the natural Conſequences of in- 
timate Love. As to the firſt of theſe, 
Tranquility of Mind, it hath always 
been thought a Jewel of ineſtimable 
Value; and wiſe Men in every Age, 
ave 
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have made it their Study to find it. 
Reaſon and Conſideration, are very 
uſeful in our Purſuits after true Con- 
tentment; but if Friendſhip be ſuper- 
added, nothing can be wanting to 
render them ſucceſsful. The Man, 
who is ſupplied with a Boſom Friend, 
is eaſy in every Circumſtance of Life; 
bis Thoughts are very compoſed, and 
his Deſires even: Proſperity with all 
its glittering Attendants, cannot dazle 
his Eyes, and fill him with Pride, or 
any other uncaſy Paſſions; nor Adver- 
ſity, in the moſt gloomy and diſmal 
Form, depreſs his Spirits; but what- 
ever Revolutions happen, he 1s ſtill the 
fame, enjoying an uninterrupted in- 
ward Serenity: If Fortune ſmiles up- 
on him, he knows how to make the 
beſt Uſe of her Favours; for he can 
_ refine and heighten all the Pleaſures he 
meets with, and extract the very 
Quinteſſence of Senſual Delights. As 
poignant Sauces whet the Appetite, 
and add to the Delicacy of the Enter- 
tainment ; fo the Satisfaction arifing 
from 


E 
from a virtuous Friendſhip, gives us 
a true and elegant Taſte for all others. 

All the Paſſions of the Soul, that of 
Joy, as well of Sorrow, are accompani- 
ed with bodily Emotions; and, in 
Proportion as our Joys are greater or 
leſs, their Emotions are more or leſs 
violent. Now the Communicating our 
Joys to another, eſpecially,an intimate 
Companion, as it abates their Violence, 
it increaſeth our Happineſs: The Share 
that our other Self has in our Joys, 
cauſeth us to rejoice the more; for by 
this Means we diſcharge the Swellings 
of the Heart, and give an agreeable 
Vent to a fmothered Paſſion. Our 
Joys may be compared to the Rays of 
the Sun; for as theſe afford an exceed- 
ing Pleaſure to the Senſes, as they diſ- 
cover to our View the Face of Nature 
in all its Verdure and Glory, if they 
be moderate ; yet, when fierce and ve- 
hement, ſcorch and overſet us: So our 
Joys are as painful and intolerable as 
our Gricts, 1f not qualified and allay- 
ed by a free Communication. A ſud- 
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den and exceſſive Tranſport of Joy has i 


been ſo deſtructive, as to oppreſs the 
vital Spirits, and denon inſtant Death; 

and did not Mankind diſburthen them 
ſelves of ſuch an unſupportable Load, 
by imparting their Joys to others, it 


would always produce the fame fatal 


Effects. Hiſtory gives us many uncon- 
teſted Proofs of this Point ; and the 


wiſeſt Men have found not ' only the 


Burthen of their Tranſport, at the 
firſt Account of any extraordinary 


Piece of good Fortune, leſſened by the 


kind Interpoſal of a Boſom Friend, but 
their Pleaſures raiſed and augen: 
ted. 

* And that we may not talk with- 


out Precedent, for what we ſay ; the 
Sages of Old, whoſe Friendſhips were 
1o well Cultivated, and became fo Fa- 
mous, as to be handed down to the 


preſent Time ; even their's were divi- 
ded into Crore Streams: The moſt 
polite Nations, and their Philoſophers 
too, gave us Examples of that Sort to 


build upon. e 


+. Sacy Pag. 15, 16, 
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The Union of Souls and Affections 
we are ſpeaking of, has ſhined in the 
darkeſt Ages. Friendſhip had its Al- 
tars among the Scythian Deities ; was 
prayed to as a Goddels, whole Loaf: 
ence was highly Beneficial : Nothing 
was accounted more venerable amongſt 
them ; they brought up their Children 
with a Devotion to it. As it inclu- 
ded all Offices of Honour and Virtue, 
they made it their chief Good, advan- 
Cing it far above the Rate go Riches, 
which comparatively they held in Con- 
tempt. Men, this Way famous in their 
| Generation, had the Character of He- 
| Toes, and their Memory perpetuated 
for it: Nay! the Reſpect they owed it, 
had ſo much the Aſcendant of their 
natural Averſions, that they admired it 
where ever it was found; in thoſe who 
were perfect Strangers, and ſometimes 
in their Enemies; which appears from 
their dedicating Temples to Oreſtes and 
Pylades, and paying Divine Honours to 
them. This, if there were no other, 


| 8 ſerve for a Proof their Notions 
1 1 had 
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had a real Foundation, and that they 
looked upon the Enjoyment of a judi- 
cious intimate Companion, as the 
| greateſt Satisfaction 1 in Life. Horace, 
in particular, is very elegant in deſcri- 
bing the Entertainments he met with 
of this Kind, and we learn from ſeve- 
ral of his Odes, that all the Delights 
of a rural Retirement, when he had an 
Affluence of every Thing that could 
pleaſe his Senſes, could afford him no 
true Pleaſure, without the Converſati- 

on of a Mecænas, a Virgil, or ſome other 
polite Friend. "Tully, who was a fa- 
mous Orator, as well as a Philoſopher, 

| wrote a Diſcourſe upon Friendſhip, to 

| - teſtify the ſpecial Regard he ' bore to 

E | this delightful Relation; and, in his 

Offices, gives a Variety o Hints to the 

| 

| 


ſame Purpoſe. And, indeed, though 
a Man was as great as imer 1 
as wile as Solon, and as rich as Craſas, 

4 he would ſtill . an agreeable Com- 
panion, to compleat his Happineſs. 
Plutarch, who was in eaſy Circumſtan- 
ces, and beſides, a 3 Moraliſt 


among i 


1 
among the Grecians, owns that the 


Love of his Brother Timon, gave ad- 
ditional Charms to all his * Wy 


ments. His Words are theſe : * As for 


my ſelf, tho' Fortune, on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions, has been e to me, 

I have: no Obligation ſo great to ber 
as the Friendſhip which my Brother 
Timon has always born, and ſtill bears 
me-; and this is ſo ovident, that it 
cannot but be noted by all our Ac- 
quaintance. , 

But as the Happineſs of F endibip 
in Proſperity, 1 is not ſo liable to Ex- 
ception; let us take a View of it un- 

der Adverſity, and we ſhall ſee, that 
this brings along with it Tranquility 

of Mind, no leſs than the former. A 
Man of Integrity, reduced to the laſt 
Extremity, has no Cauſe to be deject- 
ed or moved; for the Conſciouſneſs of 
his Innocence, Will ſupport him under 
the moſt preffing Calamities, and con- 
ſtantly preſerve an inward Quiet. Phi- 
loſophy and Reflection, will, on every 


Occaſion, aſſiſt him, in maintaining a 
becom 


e e 
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becoming Æquanimity: But if Friend- 
ſhip be alſo called in to his Succour, 
what Calamity can annoy him, or 
ruffle the ſteady T emper of his Soul? 
As a ſkilful Chymiſt 1 is able to extract 
uſeful Medicines out of poiſonous In- 
gredients; ſoa Friend can turn a Dun- 
geon into a Palace, and, tho an indi- 
vidual, be equal © every thing elle : 
His undiflembled S ympathy, diſchar- 
geth the Swellings — his Favourite's 
Heart, and the Load, however weigh- 
ty, is made much lighter, by his bear- 
ing a Part of it. Io ſincere Compa- 
nions, have ſo quick an Apprehenſion 
of each others Sufferings, that they 
have but one common Senſe between 
them; for every Grief has alternately 
Aa Since; in their Breaſts, and the Miſ- 
fortune, by being made familiar, lo- 
{th its 'Virulency. | 
Every conſiderate Perſon, cannot but 
obſerve, that Life is attended with a, 
* yy 'of Evils, and how far they may 
18 ged into Dithcultics, their ut- 
mo 


Sagacity 1 is unable to forofes: But 
Wiſs 


1 

Wiſdom directs us to prepare for all 
Events, even the moſt Calamitous. Now 
the beſt Method, either truly to enjoy 
what we poſſeſs at preſent, or patient- 
ly bear the loſs of our Poſſeſſions, is to 
chuſe a Man of Senſe and Probity, to 
be our particular Friend; however For- 
tune may jilt us, he will be as conſtant 
to us, as the Needle to the Pole: As 
he has taken us under his Care, for 
better for worſe ; ſo though it is not 
in his Power to over-rule the Will of 
Heaven, he will contribute his utmoſt 
Efforts to prevent our Miſery, or elſe 
_ furniſh us with proper Expedients, to 
bear up with Courage under it. If a 
bare imaginary Hope of Relief has been 
ſometimes ſufficient to raiſe the Spi- 
rits of a Wretch involved in an Ocean 
of Perplexity, of what mighty Influ= 
ence mult a rational Expectation, found- 
ed on the Promiſe 6 one, who has 
been always ready to ſerve us in Di- 
ſtreſs, be? Deſpair is by this Means, en- 
tirely baniſhed, and a Scene of Com- 
fort opens to the Mind$ in Spite of 

1 . the 
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the moſt preſſing Diſcouragements. 
This Conſideration gave occaſion to the 
following Expreſſions of a great Philo- 
ſopher, namely; © In Friendſhip and 
6 Philoſophy, my Happineſs conſiſt- 
eth; without Friendſhip I hold Life 
© to be Death, without Philoſophy a 
© Diſeaſe. *? The Boſom of a Friend, 
except Divine Providence, is the beſt 
Anchor in the tempeſtuous Sea of Life; 
for whether Poverty, Diſgrace, Sick 
neſs and bodily Pain, or any other be 
the Grievances we labour under, they 
are far from being intolerable with the 
Concurrence of a faithful Companion. 
As for Poverty, though it be our 
Misfortune to be reduced to the moſt 
narrow Circumſtances, we may be ſure 
our Friend will exert himſelf to ſupply 
our Neceſſities: His Regard for us, 18 
not confined to the F. igure we r in 
the World, for he knows that Riches 
are very precarious and uncertain, and 
that the moſt excellent and deſerving, 
are often expoſed to the Frowns of For- 


tune as well%s others, but we are {till 
Ie _ 
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the fame in his View * and therefore 
as he thoroughly loves us, on the Ac- 
count of the Qualifications of our Souls, 
which are {till as agreeable to him as 
ever; he is at once affected with a 
tender Sympathy for us, and rather 
rejoices at ſo fair an Opp6r tunity of at- 
teſting his Love, than grudges to 
ſtretch out the Hands of his Bounty. 

This brings to my Mind a fine $ Sa- 
ing of a certain Lhdy on this Subject: 
© There 18 nothing (ſaid the) that diſ- 
parages our Age more, than the 
* mighty Wonder we make to ſec 4 
© Man free 'of what he has to his 
Friends: If to part with our Money 
to thoſe we proſeſs an Affection for, 
© be the higheſt Degree of Friendſhip. 
pray what muſt the loweſt be? Is it 
* ſuch a mighty Buſineſs to do that for 
4 
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the deareſt Friend in the World, 
© which we do to gratify a vain Huz 
mour? What common Humanity of 
c Applauſe will put us upon, furely 
0 amongſt Friends is not to be Pecktons 
ed an Act of tranſcendant Kindneſs, 
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when it is no more than giving to 


another Self, and Paying of Debts : 


Is there any Thing more certainly a 
Due, than what we are engaged to 
by Alliance of Friendſhip ? Let a 
Man incur the Diſpleaſures of great 
Folks, venture Life and Fortune in 
my Service ; I will own ſuch a Man 
to be my Friend indeed, generous, 
and affectionate ; one cannot Praiſe 
him too much. Let him open his 
Purſe to one he loves, this comes 
ſhort of the other. A Man of 
Honour, upon a flender Friendſhip, 
would do as much as this : To cry up 


* the partin g with ourPence,for thehigh- 
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©, 


eſt Sacrifice can be made to Friend- 
ſhip, is a Sign of a groveling Spirit, 
that knows not what 1s truly Noble. 
The People of Old, had better Notions 
of the Matter, who would borrow to 
give others in Diſtreſs, and think they 


* had done no more than their Duty.” 


He that fails in this Point, is not 


worth our Acquaintance : He that de- 


ſertsa Man to ſave his Pocket, will 


never 
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never hazard Life and Reputation in 
his Service, Virtue is the Principal 
of Union; but Vice is often ſtrong 
enough to make a Separation. Adver- 
{ity is the Time to try how ſincere the 
Profeſſions were; if they paſt that Teſt, 
we may depend upon them. 

If our Reputation be ſtruck at by 
malicious Enemies, a Friend will be 
Solicitous to remove falſe Prejudices 
againſt us; as it is more in his Power 
than our own, to ſerve us on this Oc- 
caſion, he will leave no prudent: Mea- 
{ures unattempted to retrieve our Cha- 
racter; and if all his moſt vigorous En- 
deavours, to this Purpoſe, ſhould 
prove abortive, he will in this critical 
Juncture, more emphatically diſcover 
his Value for us, by making it evident 
that his Judgment and Affection are not 
to be directed by the Humour and Ca- 
price of the giddy Multitude, in Con- 
tradiction to his own Experience. The 
Slanderer may aſperſe his Friend and 
load him with Reproaches; but ſuch 
wicked Aſperſions, have no more Influ- 
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ence upon him, as to changing his Sen- 
timents, than the Croaking of a Frog, 
or the Hiſſing of a Serpent: So that 
Diſgrace itſelf, does not create a Sepa- 
ration between intimate Companions; 
but, notwithſtanding this Impediment, 
their Friendſhip, and conſequently in- 
ward Tranquility, continues firm and 
immoveable. 

It was a generous Pleaſure which 
Pliny the younger took, in laying hold 
of every Occaſion to praiſe his Friends: 
He diſcovered a noble Diſpofition, as 
well as an Ingenuity, in his Diſcour- 
ſes of that Kind; he carried the Thing 
ſo far as to be blamed for it, to which 
he made this Anſwer: * I confeſs the 
+ Thing, and am Proud of doing it; 
* for what can be 'more Honourable 
* than to err through an Exceſs of Ten- 
derneſs? Who is it that pretends to 
 * know my Friends better than I do 
my ſelf? But ſuppoſing they do 
* know them, why fhould I be unde- 
* ceiv'd ſo much to my Diſadvantage? 
Whatever they are, it is mighty 

| Hap- 
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* Happineſs I enjoy in thinking them 
* ſo Good; I with your nice Obſervers 
© would beſtow their {kill where it will 
be better accepted; they may, per- 
* haps, meet with ſome that are plea- 
ſed with ſuch an awkard Part ; for 
my Share, I ſhall never be brought to 
think I love my Friends too 
well. 2 
If we be deprived of bodily Health, 
and Languiſh under malignant Diſea- 
ſes, our Friend will afford us the moſt 
refreſhing Viſits; his delightful Diſ- 
courſe will divert our Pains, and re- 
vive our drooping Spirits. All the 
Cordials the Phyſician can preſcribe 
for the Benefit of our Bodies, 1n this 
Caſe, are vaſtly inferior to thoſe admi- 
niſtred to the Soul by our other Self; 
for he has as lively a Senſe of our In- 
firmities, as we can have our Selves, 
and makes it his Buſineſs to ſuit his 
Behaviour to our weak Condition, No 
Advice ſhall be wanting to ſettle our 
Aﬀairs, before our Departure out of 
this World; and, even to the laſt 
Moment 
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Moment of Life, he will give ample 
Demonſtrations of his Affection for us. 
But tho' Death itſelf, the moſt intol- 
erable of all Evils, to particular Friends, 
as it tears from them each others Em- 
braces, and deprives the Survivor of 
the deareſt Object of his Love, ſhould 
happen, yet even this Event cannot 
altogether deſtroy the Relation; it may 
remove the Body from ſight, that pre- 
cious Cabinet in which was lodged an 
invaluable Treaſure, but the Mind, 
the Treaſure itſelf, it cannot hinder 
the living Friend from beholding. As 
they loved each other to the laſt, the 
Survivor will ſtill enjoy the Pleaſure 
of reflecting on the amiable Qualities 
of the Perſon deceaſed : He can Sum- 
mon his paſt Experience to his Aſſiſt- 
ance for the future, and the very Me- 
mory of his abſent Friend will be ever 
precious. As for his intimate Compa- 
nion, who 1s removed from his View, 
he knows he only ſubmitted to that 
Law, unto which all are obliged ſome- 
time or other; and he is the leſs ſur- 
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prized that it ſhould diſſolve the Uni- 
on of their Friendſhip, ſince it ſepa- 
rates that between Soul and Body; but 
as he believes that theſe dear Compa- 
nions will be re- united hereafter, ſo he 
expects that their Friendſhip will have 
a Reſurrection too, when they meet 
again; and this pleaſing Proſpect leſ- 
ſens his Sorrow, and preſerves an unin- 
terrupted Tranquility of Mind. 

But if it be the natural Tendency of 
true Friendſhip to afford us the utmoſt 
Satisfaction attainable in the preſent 
State of our Exiſtance on Earth, and 
render us contented in every Circum- 
ſtance of Liſe; we ſhall, upon Enqui- 
ry, find it no leſs Profitable than Plea- 
ſant an Entertaining; for, by this Un- 
dertaking, we make Proficiency in uſe- 
ful Knowledge, increaſe and confirm 
our Virtue, and even promote our 
Temporal Intereſt. As to the Im- 
provement of our Minds in uſeful 
Knowledge, by this Means, it will con- 
vincingly appear, if we confider the 
Nature and Benefit of Converſation in 
e , general. 
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general. If Man be a Reaſonable, he 
is alſo a Sociable Being; and there are 
Few of this Species, who do not deſire 
to converſe with others : Indeed, in 
this Reſpect, the Taſte of Mankind 18 
very different, according to their diffe- 


rent Tempers and Capacities; but thus 


far they all agree, in chuſcing Compa- 


nions of their own Size and Humour. 
Perſons of Senſe and Learning, love to 


affociate with the Learned and Judici- 


ous; whilſt the Weak and Ignorant 


affect the Company of Men like them- 
ſelves: But however uſeleſs and tri- 
fling the Dialogues of Fools be, thoſe 


of diſcreet and ſenfible Men muſt, of 
Neceſſity, be very inſtructive. Dif. 


courſe helps us to View our retired 


Contemplations i in a clearer Light, as 


it enlargeth as well as digeſts them; 
for, by talking over our private 
Thoughts to another, who is acquaint- 
ed with the Subject under Conſidera- 
tion, we enjoy the Benefit of his can- 
did * ſeaſonable Remarks, to ſet us 
Right, when we are len 1 in our 
Notions. 
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Notions. It hath been often obſerved, 
that they who have converſed more 
with Books than with Men, and im- 
mured themſelves in their Cloſets, as 


Recluſes from the Reſt of Mankind, 


notwithſtanding all their Reading, have 
been diſtanced, on ſeveral Arguments, 
by thoſe who had mack tel Learning; 
but having good natural Parts, have 


kept improving Company: And, in- 


deed, no Body ever carried on a fair 


Underſtanding with a Man of Senſe, 
without recciving exceeding Ad 
tages by it: For by this Means, he 
learns to brighten his Ideas, and range 
them 1n proper Order; ſo that he can 


with Eaſe and Readineſs, apply them 


to the Caſe in hand, and bring them 
into Converſation, without Imperti- 


nence or Impropriety. 
But if Converſation in general, be 


ſo Beneficial, as has been hinted, the 


Society of intimate Friends, Ren 1 
have deſcribed, muſt, of Courſe, be 
much more conn to this Purpoſe. 


As we have ſuppoſed them to be Men 
N of 
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of Senſe, their Diſcourſe will always 
turn on improving Topicks; and can 
it be imagined that their familiar Col- 
loquies, can be managed without Ad- 
vantage: In promiſcuous Company, as 
there is more Form and Ceremony re- 
quired, ſo there is not that Ingenuity 
and Freedom uſed, which prevails a- 
mong particular F riends : for we think 
it a neceſſary Part of good Brecding, 
to acquieſce in the Sentiments of others, 
and be very careful not to contradict 
them, as few can bare Contradiction, 
without a ſenſible Uneaſineſs: But in- 
timate Companions, as they have no- 
thing more at Heart in their Conferen- 
ces, than the Diſcovery of Truth; ſo 
they will, on all Occaſions of this Na- 
ture, expreſs their Minds freely and 
fully: Whatever be the Theme of their 
Diſcourſe, they handle it with judg- 
ment, and conſider it in every Light, 
until at length it contributes to their 
mutual Inſtruction: If they diſagree in] 
their Opinions, on any particular 
Point; they carry on their Debates 
with 
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with Candour and good Manners ; and 


as the Underſtanding, not Paſſion or 


Prejudice, preſides in their gentle Con- 
troverſies, they have all deſirable Suc- 
ceſs. Publick Diſputes, are generally 
carried on with Warmth; and Candi- 
dates engaged in them, = more con- 
cerned for Victory, than Truth; but 
the Perſons I am ſpeaking of, "have 
quite different Views in their private 
Rcaſonings: Conceit finds no Recep- 
tion in their Heads, no more than ill 
Humour in their Breaſts ; and, when 
convinced, they will confeſs thei Ig- 
norance, 1 receive new Light with 
Che e and Gratitude : As their 
Senſe does continually furniſh them 
with proper Matter for Diſcourſe, ſo 
their good Nature obliges chan to 
communicate their Thoughts with In- 
genuity and Freedom, and their Vir- 
tue is the conſtant Standard of all their 
Words, as well as Actions; ſo that eve- 
ry Opportunity of meeting together, 
opens a fruitful Field of Improvement: 
Thus, the Luſtre of their Knowledge, 
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as well as the Strength of their Love, 
is daily increaſed by Converſation, and 
their Interviews, like the Table-En- 
tertainments among the Ancients, are 

both Inſtructive and Pleaſant. 
But as Wiſdom is the moſt valuable 
Branch of Knowledge, as it has a kind- 
ly Influence on our whole moral Con- 
duct; ſo this likewiſe admits of conſi- 
derable Improvements by intimate 
Friendſhip. The wiſeſt Men are ca- 
pable of making Proficience in Wiſdom, 
and after many Years of Experience 
and Obſervation, muſt own, that they 
are {till defective. Solon, who was a 
great Philoſopher, in an advanced Age, 
when one would have thought he had 
ſeen Life in every View, and nothing 
could have eſcaped his Notice, ſaid, J 
grow old, learning many Things. Wiſ— 
dom is acquired by Time and Reflecti- 
on; and though we can never make 
ourſelves compleat Maſters of it, even 
within the Compaſs of an Age, it will 
become us, notwithſtanding, to take 
all imaginable Pains, to improve in it 
as 
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as much as we can; becauſe it is ſo 
needful to direct us in every Article 
of our Behaviour: Now, the beſt Me- 
thod to cultivate this uſeful Accom- 
pliſhment is, to converſe with ſuch as 
are wiſe and judicious; particular 
Friends grow inſenſibly wiſer in one 
another's Company, by imparting their 
rudent Obſervations ; their common 
Fund of Senſe 1s increaſed, and every 
Interview, gives Occaſion for whole- 

ſom Inſtructions. 
But as they advance in Knowledge, 
ſo in Virtue too. As Virtue is the main 
Pillar, on which Friendſhip 1s founded, 
its tere will be principally regar- 
ded in the whole Super-Structure: No- 
thing inconſiſtent with its Precepts will 
ever be countenanced ; but it is their 
conſtant Endeavour to regulate all 
their Thoughts, Words, and Actions, 
by its excellent Raich If we. ka 
abroad in the World, we ſhall find 
that Vice is ſet off to the beſt Advan- 
tage by it Votaries, and no Pains are 
wanting to ſeduce unwary Youths into 
a 
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a Compliance with it; but if we be 


provided with a faithful Friend, he 
will guide us by his Counſel, through 
the various Scenes of Life, and guard 
us againſt the Deluſions of ſuch baſe 
Impoſters. There is not any Thing 
which expoſeth us more to Temptati- 
ons, than Idleneſs and Diſtraction of 
Mind ; for theſe are Avenues by which 
evil Inclinations obtain Admittance in- 
to the Soul: But when an Union of 
Wills is eſtabliſhed upon the Princi- 


ples of right Reaſon, the Mind will be 


always both active and compoſed, and 
the Satisfaction ariſing from this de- 


Tightful Relation, afford ſuch a ſuffici- 
ent Entertainment to our Paſſions, that 
they will be in continual Exerciſe, and 


neither need nor ſeek after improper 


Objects: Beſides, if by Surprize or 
Inadvertency, we ſhould be Guilty of 


a falſe Step, we have a kind Monitor 
at Hand, to recover us, whoſe prudent 
and engaging Reproof, will make us 
aſhamed at our Remiſſneſs, and excite 
us to greater Circumſpection for the 

/ „ future. 
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future. The Want of ſuch a wiſe 
Counſellour as this, has been of fatal 
Conſequence to many unhappy Men, 
who have, through Careleſſneſs, given 
way to vicious Habits, till, at length 
they have become obſtinate and inve- 
terate; whereas a cordial and judici- 
ous Friend, who reproves with the ut- 
moſt Tenderneſs, for no other Reaſon, 
but the true Benefit of the Perſon re- 
proved; might have prevented their 
Ruin, by the commanding Check of 
friendly Admonition. How Happy then 
muſt they be who have a Boſom Com- 
panion, as affectionately concerned for 
their Welfare as his own, to dire& and 
adviſe them; if the leaſt Appearance of 
Conceit, Pride, or any other unrea- 
ſonable Inclination, tho' perhaps un- 
obſerved by themſelves, diſcover itſelf 
in their Behaviour, they are immedi- 
ately apprized of it, and exhorted to 
guard againſt it. 

As the beſt of Men are not free from 
Failures 1n their Actions, as I have al- 


ready obſerved ; fo our Friend, by a 
| long 
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long Acquaintance with us, will, to 
be ſure, diſcover our weak Side, as a 
near View of a Picture ſhews its Ble- 
miſhes; but though he ſee us, as we 
really are, ſtripped of every Diſguiſe, 
he makes no other Uſe of our Infirmi- 
ties, than a ſkilful Phyſician does of his 
Patients, namely, to rectify and re- 
move them: And as the mutual Ad- 
vice of Particular Friends, is of migh- 
ty Service to the Preſervation of their 
Virtue; ſo their Examples will animate 
each other to a laudable Emulation. 
How vaſt an Influence muſt a good 
Pattern have, when we love him who 
affords it ? Love naturally inclines us 
to defire an entire Reſemblance of the 
Perſon beloved ; and, in the Caſe of 
Friendſhip eſpecially, 1t 1s not ſatisfied 
with a bare Admiration of the amiable 
Excellencies of the Object on which 
it is placed, but inſpires us with a lau- 
dable Ambition of tranſcribing them. 
Thus intimate Companions ſtrive to 
exceed one another in the Practice of 


Virtue, not out of Envy, but a fincere 
Affection 


1 En 

Affection; and every new Obligation 
is a new Motive to regard 1 its Dictates. 
They defuſe Life and Spirit, each in- 
to the other; and are hereby confirm- 
ed in their Refolinions to Live, ac- 
cording to the Directions of Motor 
and Conſcience. Examples in gene- 
ral, have a very prevailing Power over 
thoſe that obſerve them ; but that of 
a ſpecial Acquaintance, cards with it 
ſuch commanding Charms, as captivate 
at once, and excite in us a vehement 
Deſire of being like him. Thus, two 
faithful Friends are united in their mo- 
ral Deſigns, and Time and Experience 
increaſe the Strength of their Virtue, 
as well as their Affection; Nay! Vir- 
tue is, at length, transformed into 
their Nature, and inſtead of being an 
Incumbrance, becomes a Recreation. 
From what has been ſaid, we learn 
that F riendſhip 1 1mproves our Faculties 
both Moral and Intellectual, increaſeth 
our Knowledge and Virtue ; and need 
I ſubjoin any other Conſiderations, to 


recommend this uſeful Engagement 2 
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But foraſmuch as Temporal Intereſt, 
is an Argument of no ſmall Force; 
I ihall endeavour to prove, that even 


| this Advantage 1s the genuine Conſe- 


uence of mutual Love. 
It has been already ſhewn, that inti- 
mate Friendſhip introduceth a Tran- 
quility of Mind, in every Circumſtance 
of Life: Now, if this be true, it muſt 
conſequently aſſiſt a Man in the Ma- 
nagement of his ſecular Affairs: When 
his Underſtanding is free from Di- 
ſtraction, and his Paſſions are compo- 
ſed, he can apply himſelf to Buſineſs 
with Pleaſure and Chearfulneſs; thoſe 


Fatigues that uſually accompany an 


active Life, are, by this Means ſweet- 
ned; and what might otherwiſe be per- 
plexed, is turned into a Diverſion. 
As an affectionate Huſband, who 1s 
comfortably Married, though he have 
a numerous Family, who depend up- 
on the Produce of his Labours for their 
Subſiſtence, thinks no Pains too great 
for this Purpoſe : So he that is furniſh- 
ed with a true Friend, can, with Plea- 

ſure, 


4 . 
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ſure, exert his utmoſt Diligence in the 
Purlait of his Employment. 

Beſides, how nedful 1s the good Ad- 
vice of a prudent Friend, to aſſiſt a 
Man in the Regulation of his worldly 
Affairs. Though our honeſt Endea- 
vours be crowned with Succeſs, and 
we reap the Fruit of our Labours, by 
increaſing our Fortune; yet, even in 
this Caſe, the Counſel of him we love 
will be very uſeſul to Us: But, when 


| our Circumſtances become - ot by 


a Train of Diſappointments, and ſuch 
Emergencies, as theſe, will ſometimes 
ariſe, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Fore- 
fight and Caution, what vaſt Advantage 
{hall we reccive by his kind Interpoſal : 7 
If a Stranger offer his Service on this 


Occaſion, we have Reaſon to ſuſpect 


him; for, if he be a cunning Knave, 
he will make us 4 Prey to his WT 


5 Deſigns; if a Fool, he is incapable of 


Adviting us: But 1 ow ord Self un- 
dertake to direct us in Extremity, 
we may be confident he will be a 
faithfal Counſellor, and leave no Mea- 
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ſares uneſſayed to recover us out of 
this Labyrinth. A Friend 1s obliged, 
as he would anſwer his Character, 

both by Counſel and Action, on every 
Opportunity that falls in his Way, to 
conſult the Intereſt of his intimate 
Companion; and, fince he is poſſeſſed 
of all the Qualifications which are 
| neceſſary to the Diſcharge of this 
important Office, he will, undoubt- 
edly, diſcharge it. 

As a Man's Proſperity and Ad- 
vancement in Life depend very much 
on the Reputation he bears, ſo 


Friendſhip is, in this Reſpect alſo, 


highly Beneficial. We cannot, with 
a good Grace, aſſert our own Merit, 
or applaud ourſelves : if we talk at 
this Rate, we ſhall be thought vain 
and conceited ; and ſuch a Conduct 
as this, though it may render us con- 
temptible, and ſo prove prejudicial; 
it will never recommend us to the 
Love and Eſteem of prudent diſcern- 
ing Perſons: But what would inter- 
icre with Modeſty, if we ſaid it our 
Ls ſelves, 
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ſelves, will appear to very great Ad- 
vantage from the Mouth of a Boſom 
Companion; for we may be ſure that 
he will never ſuffer our Parts or Ac- 
compliſhments to lie buried in Ob- 


livion, when the ſetting them in the 


2 


ſtrongeſt Point of Light, has a proper 
Tendency to promote our Intereſt in 
the World. * 

Thus I have attempted to ſhew the 
ſeveral Advantages that naturally fol- 
low upon mutual Love, and prove 
that it 1s at once, both Pleaſant and 
Profitable : But, becauſe ſeveral Ob- 


jections have beeen raiſed againſt in- 


timate Friendſhip, I ſhall, before I 
conclude this Eflay, enter into a Di- 
ſtinct Confideration of them, and hope 


to make 1t appear, that they are 


groundleſs and unreaſonable : 1-1 

Object 1. It hath been objected 
by ſome, That intimate Friendſhip 
is too ſublime an Engagement for 
Mankind in their preſent Circum- 
* ſtances ; that it 1s ſcarce poſſible, 


—— 
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at leaſt extremely . to meet 
with a true Friend in the World, 
where Craſt and Policy ſo generally 
prevail; that they who are ſo weak 
as to place a particular Confidence 
in any of their Fellow Creatures, 
are commonly diſappointed 1 in their 
Expectations however ſanguine ; 
© that the Diſadvantages attending | 
© ſuch a Diſappointment, preponde- 
© rate all the boaſted Effects of mu- 
© tual Love, fince the Diſcovery of a 
0 
* 


FT 


faithful Friend is ſo very hazardous 
and uncertain: From all which 
Conſiderations, taken together, they 
conclude it fooliſh and unreaſonable 
to chooſe any Man whatſoever ſor a 
Boſom Companion. 1 
In Anſwer to, this Objection, I 
ſhall prove in the firſt Place, That 
intimate Friendſhip, in its full Extent 
and Latitude, is far from being im 
poſſible. Whether we conſult ſacred 
or profane Hiſtory, we may meet with 
ſome remarkable Inſtances, to con- 


vince us, that there have been in the 
World 
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World ſuch particular and faithful 


Friends, as I have deſcribed in the 


former Part of this Diſcourſe. The 
_ Gn of Jonathan and David is very 
notorious, mand the Prophet Samuel 
gives us. an exact and beautiful Rela- 
tion of it. Thoſe great and generous 


Spirits carried on the moſt exalted 
and refined: Sort of Friendſhip that 


can well be imagined, and per- 5 


formed every ſingle Circumſtance of 


it, with a critical Nicety. As to Jo- | 


nathan, who was one of the Parties 
concerned in this noble Undertaking ; : 
we are told, that © he made a Cove 


naut with David, and loved him as 


his own Soul, 1 Sam. xvii. 3. that he 
gave on all Occaſions, the moſt unde- 
niable Teſtimonies, of his fincere Af- 


ſection to him, by rather chooſing to 


incur the ſevere Diſpleaſure of his 
Royal Father, Saul, than deſert his 
choſen Friend ; nay, 1 Sam. XX. 4. 
he aſſures David, That whatever his 
Hul could dere, he would do for 


bim. 


David 


wy” © þ 
* . 
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David, on the other hand, was no | 


leſs grateful than Jonathan was obli- 
ging; for he not only made a juſt 


Acknowledgment of the Favours he 


had received from his other Self, 
whilſt living, but in the Funeral E- 
legy he compoſed upon the Death 


of Fonathan, he laments the Great 


neſs of his Loſs in the moſt mournful 
Accents, This he ſufficiently demon- 
rates, when talking of his deceaſed 
Friend, he thus expreſſes himſelf : 
am diſtreſſed for thee, my Brother 
Jonathan Very pleaſant haſt thou 


been unto me. Thy Love to me 


Was wonderful, paſſing the Love of 


Women, 2 Sam. i. 26. If we 
confider, that Jonathan was Heir ap- 

arent to his Father's Crown and Dig- 
nity ; that Saul was an inveterate E- 
nemy of David, and conſequently, 
that Jonathan could not carry on a 
fair Underſtanding with a Perſon his 
Father abhorred, without provoking 


his Indignation ; that David was aps 


pointed by God to ſucceed Saul, as 


King 
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King of Judah, and himſelf thereby, 
of Courſe, excluded from the Suc- 
ceſſion; I fay, if we ſerioully reflect 
upon theſe and other Circumſtances of 

onathan's Affection to David, we 
ſhall find Reaſons to conclude, that 1t 
was juſtly ſtiled Wonderful : And 
further, if we take a View of the Pu- 
rity and Worth of the Object, on 
which this Affection was placed, 
namely, 4 Man after God's own 
Heart, the virtuous Motives that led 
him to make Choice of ſuch an holy 
Perſon for a-Boſom Companion, and 
the religious Strictneſs which accom- 
panied | every Part of his Behaviour; 
in this Capacity, we ſhall be convin- 
ced, that his Love to his Friend, did 
ſurpaſs the Love of Women. | 
I have been the more particular in 
my Account of this ſublime Inſtance 
of Friendſhip, becauſe it gives 
us a full and lively Ideal of the pro- 
digious Force of mutual and undiſſem- 
bled Love : This noble Example 


may ſerve inſtead of ten Thouſand 
| * others, 
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others, to illuſtrate the Point under 
Conſideration ; for the Sacred En- 
gagement of Jonathan and David was 
of a Seraphic Nature, like the Union 
of Pure with Pure, which Mzltor 
ſpeaks of to Adam, when he deſcribes 
the Spotleſs Angels. But though the 
Caſe of this happy Pair is, in ſome 
Reſpects, Singular and Extraordinary, 
yet there have been many true and 
ſteddy Friends fince their Time 
Solomon, who is repreſented to have 
been the wiſeſt Man upon Earth, and 
had both Capacity and. Opportunity 
of making the moſt impartial Inquiry 
into the Matter, lays it down as 2 
Maxim in his Proverbs, That there 15 
4 Friend that flicketh chſer than a 
Brother; one that will adhere to us, 
though our own Fleſh and Blood ſhould 
forſake us, Prov. xviii. 24. The Son 
of Syrach too, whoſe moral Aphoriſms 
have been ſo generally applauded by 
the Judicious, ſince they carry their 
own Evidence along with them, and 
the Truth of them 1s confirmed by 
A daily 
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| daily Experience, does every where 


fprinkle his Writings with the higheſt 
Encomiums upon intimate Friendſhip. 
He does, indeed, afford us the moſt 
appoſite Cautions, to direct us to a 
prudent Choice of another Self; but 
there is not the leaſt Hint in all his 
Diſcourſes on this Head, to ſhew that 
mutual Love is impracticable. If we 
look into the New Teſtament, we 
thall fee that nothing is more urgent- 
ly inforced upon Fi Chriſtians, than 
Brotherly Love. It is the very Genius 
and Defign of the Goſpel, to promote 
Peace and GoodsWill among Men ; 
and our Saviour himſelf teacheth us, 
that we ſhould love our Neighbour, 
that is, every other Man, as wwe do our 


fehves. The Apoſtles in Imitation of 


the great Example of their Lord and 
Maſter, always recommended Love and 
Unity to the World: St. Paul, parti- 
cularly exhorts the Romans to be kind- 
ly affettionate to one another; and, in 
all his Epiſtles, delivers great Encomi- 


ums on Charity. Now, to what Pur- 


pole-- 
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poſe are thoſe Precepts and Exhortati- 
ons given, if what they injoin is im- 
poſſible to be Performed? Doubtleſs, 
in the Primitive Ages of Chriſtianity, 
when Religion did ſo manifeſtly diſco- 
ver its excellent Effects in the Lives of 
its Profeſſors; there were many who 
demonſtrated the Love they had to 
others, by an uninterrupted Strain of 
obliging Offices. The greateſt and 
moſt unconteſted Proof that can be de- 
fired of ſincere Affection to a F riend, 
is to venture one's Life in his Defence, 
or lay it down for his Sake; yet Re- 
velation aſſures us, that for a Friend 
one would even dare to die. 

But, without having recourſe to the 
Sacred Oracles, Heathen Authors af- 
ford us a Variety of Inſtances, ſuffici- 
ent to prove the Poſſibility of inti- 
mate Friendſhip. The Ancients had 
a moſt excellent Emblem, whereby 
they uſed to expreſs a true and fincere 
Friendſhip ; they Pictured it in the 
Shape of a young Man, very fair, bare 
headed, meanly attired ; on the out- 


{ide 
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fide of his Garment was written Vawere 
& mors, to live and die; and in his 
Forehead, Aſtate ( Hieme, in Summer 
and Winter; his Breaſt was open, ſo 
that his Heart might be ſeen, and with 
his Finger he pointed to his Heart, 
where was written, Prope, longe, far 
and near. But ſuch faithful Friends 
being, in this Age, very few, in Com- 
pariſon of former Ages; we ſhall there- 
fore, for the preſent, be content to 
borrow Inſtances from the Hiſtory of 
former Ages. e ns 47 

One Maſippus relates in Lucian, how 
that one Day ſeeing a Man Comely, 
and of eminent Condition paſſing along 
in a Coach, with a Woman extreamly 
Unhandſom, he was much amazed, and 
ſaid, He could not underſtand why a 
Man of the firſt Quality, and ſo brave 
© a Preſence, ſhould be ſeen to ſtir 
abroad in the Company of a Monſter. * 
Hereupon one that followed the Coach, 
overhearing him, ſaid, Sir, you ſeem 
to wonder at what you now ſee; but 
if I tell you the Cauſes and Circum- 
5 © {tances 
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* ſtances thereof, you would mak 
© more admire : Kriow then, this Gen- 
* tleman, whom you fee in the Coach, 


is kalled Zenothemis, and born in the 


t City of Marſeilles, where heretofore 
© he contracted an intimate Friendſhip 
© with a Neighbour of his, named Me 
© Heerates, who was, at that Time, 


< '6he of the chief Men of the City, 


4 435 well in Wealth as Dignity. But 
c a5 all Things in the World are expo- 
© ſed to the Inconftancy of Fortune: 
* 1t happencd, that, 1 it is thought) 
© having given a falſe Sentence, he was 
© degraded of Honour; and all bis Goods 
© were confiſcated : Every Man avoid 
© ed him as a Monſter, in this change 
te of Fortune; but Zonothiemtis his good 
Friend, as if he had loved Mileries, 
© hot Men, more eſteemed: him in his 


e Adverſity, than he had done in his 


Proſperity; and bringing kim to his 
fHFouſe, ſhowed him all his immenſe 
6 Theafiires, and conjured him to ſhare 
© them with him, — ſuch were the. 


. Laws of F riendſhip; the other, weep= 
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* ing for Joy to ſec himſelf thus enter- 
_ * tained in ſuch ſharp Neceſſities; ſaid, 
© He was not apprehenſive of the 
© Waat of Worldly Wealth, as of the 
* Burden he had in a Daughter ripe 
for Marriage, and willing enough; 
but blemiſhed with many Deformi- 
(ties. She was, faith the Hiſtory, 
but half a Woman, a Body miſha- 
* ped, limping and blear-ey'd, a Face 
_ * disfigured; and beſides, ſhe had the 
Falling Sickneſs, with horrible Con- 
_* yulſions; nevertheleſs, this noble 
Heart faid unto him, Trouble not 
© your ſelf about the Marriage of your 
© Daughter, for I will bet her Hus- 
© band. The other aſtonifhed at ſuch 
* Goodneſs, God forbid, faid he, that 
* I ſhould lay ſuch a Burden upon 
* you. No, no, replied the other, 
* ſhe ſhall be mine: And inſtantly 
* he married her, making great Feaſts 
* at the Nuptials ; being married, he 
* honoured her with much Regard, 
* and makes 1t his Glory to ſhew her 
in the beſt Company, as a Trophy 


©< of 
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EA 
of his F riendſhip. In the End, ſhe 
brought him a Son, who ee 
his Grandfather to his Eſtate, and 
was the Honour of his Family. 
Another Inſtance we have from Ca- 
 merarins, who ſays, that at Rome, 
there are to be ſeen theſe Verſes En- 
graven about an Urn. 


A 
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D. D. 8. 
Urna brevis geminum , quamvis tenet 
iſta Cadaver, 

Aiitamen in Cœlo Spiritus unus adeſt 
Viximus unanimes Luciuſq; et Flavius, 
= 2ders | 
Senſus, Amor, Studium, Vita duobus 

erat, | 


Though both our Aſhes this Urn doth 
_ encloſe, 
Vet as one Soul i in Heaven we repoſe; 
Lucius and Flavths living, were one 
Mind, 
One Will, Love, and to one Courſe 
inclin d. 


Pylades 
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Pylades and Oreſtes were famous of 
old for their Friendſhip : Oreſtes be- 
ing very defirous to caſe himſelf of 
that Grief which he had conceived 
for the Death of his Mother, conſult- 
ed the Oracle, and underſtood there- 
by that he ſhould forthwith take the 
Way to the Temple of Diana, in the 
Country of Taurica; thither he went, 
in the Company of Pylades his Friend. 
Now it was the cruel Cuſtom of Thoas, 
the then King of that Country, to put 
to Death every tenth Stranger that 
came into his Dominions : This unfor- 
tunate Lot fell upon Oreſtes; the King, 
at laſt, asked which was Oreſtes ; Pyla- 
des readily ſtepped forth, and told 
him, he was the Man who had that 
Name; Oreſtes denied it, he again 
affirmed ; ſo that the King was in 
Doubt which of them he ſhould 

< JEM | 
The Story of Endamidas the Corm- 
thian, is very diverting. Eudamidas 
had Aretæus the Corinthian, and Cha- 
rixenus the Sycionian, for his Friends; 
Q they 
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they were both very rich, whereas he 
was exceeding poor; he departing this 
Life, left a Will, (ridiculous perhaps 
to ſome) wherein was thus written. 

T give and bequeath to Aretæus, my 
Mother to be kept and foſtered in her old 
Age, as alſo my Daughter to Charixe- 
nus, to be Married with a Dowry as 
.great as he can afford ; but if any 
Thing in the mean time fall out to any 

of theſe Men, my Mill is, that the other 
hall perform that which he ſhould have 
done bad: he lb 9 0159598 
This Teſtament being read, they, 
who knew the Poverty of Eudamidas, 
but not his Friendſhip with theſe Men, 
accounted of it all as mere Jeſt and 
Sport: No. Man that was preſent, but 
departed laughing at the Legacies 
which Aretæus and Charixenus were 
to receive: But thoſe, whoſe the Be- 
queſts were; as ſoon as they hear'd of || | 
it, came forthwith, acknowledging and 
ratifying what was commanded in the 
Will: Charixenus died within five Days 
after; Aretæus his excellent Succeſſor, 
e ä 


| 
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took upon him, both the one and the, 
other's Charge ; kept the Mother of 
Eudamidas, and as ſoon as might be, 
diſpoſed of his Daughter in Marriage: 
Of five Talents, which his Eſtate 
amounted to, two of them he gave 
with his own Daughter, and two more 


with the Daughter of his Friend, 


and would needs have their Nuptials 
ſolemnized in one and the ſame 
Day. | 
Such a Friendſhip as this the Scy- 
thian meant, who: to ſet himſelf forth, 
and deſerve a Royal Miſtreſs better 


than his Rivals, ſaid, © I am greater 


than any of them: It is true, I 
© have not ſuch a Fortune to boaſt of, 
© but I have two faithful Friends? 
This Man had a good Notion enough 
of Friendſhip, that it was really to be 
prefered to Money, and all the World 
beſides : But to make out his Preten- 
ſions, he ſhould have had his two Friends 
there to have ſeconded him ; otherwiſe 
Money would buy Friends, tho? not of 
Q 2 the 
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the right Strain, yet as good as thoſe 
who did not appear at ſo critical a 
Time, He that has two faithful Friends 
is rich enough, but he is an unhappy 
Man that reckons upon two ſuch as 
neglect him when they are moſt 
wanted. 

The Story of Lacilius, is a noble 
Inſtance of true Friendſhip. Lacilius 
was one of the Friends of Brutus, and 
a good Man ; he ( when Brutus was 
_ overthrown at Philippi) perceiving a 
Troop of the Barbarians careleſs in the 
Purſuit of others, but with looſe Reins 
following hard after Brutus, reſolved 
to take off their Eagerneſs, with the 
Hazard of his own Life; and being 
left ſomewhat behind, he told them 
he was Brutus They gave the more 
Credit to him, becauſe he defired to 
be preſented to Anthony, as if he fear- 
ed Cæſar: They glad of their Prize, 
and cxtolling their good Fortune, led 
him away; and it being towards Even- 
ing, they ſent before certain of their 
Company, to carry the News to Au- 
| thony. 


Ei 
thony. With great Joy he haſtens to 
meet them, as many others did to fee 
Brutus; ſome pitying his Misfortune, 
others thinking him unworthy of Glo- 
ry, that for Deſire of Life, he would 
ſuffer himſelf to be made the Prey of 
the Barbarians. When they drew 
nigh, Anthony made a Halt, as doubt- 
ing in what Manner he ſhould receive 
Brutus But Lucilius being brought 
before him, with an undaunted Mind, 
thus ſpake; —— No Man, Antonius, 
* hath taken M. Brutus, nor ſhall ever 
any Enemy take him; the Gods are 
more juſt than to permit Fortune 
to trample upon ſo much Virtue ; 
he will be found to be alive, or at 
leaſt dead in ſuch a Manner as is wor- 
thy of him: But it is I that have 
impoſed upon your Soldiers, and I 
am here ready to undergo all the Se- 
verity I ſhall be adjudged to for it.“ 
All that were preſent, were aſtoniſhed : 
Antonius turning to them that had 
brought him, Jou are diſpleaſed, Fellow 
Soldiers, {aid he, becauſe you ſuppoſe 
| © you 
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vyou are deceived, but make Account 
* with yourſelves that you have met 
* with a, more precious Prize than 
that which ye ſought after: For, 
* whilſt you ſought for an Enemy, 
* you. have brought me a Friend ; I 
© am not reſolved what I ſhall do with 
Brutus alive, but I had rather ob- 
© tain ſuch Friends than Enemies. 


Having ſo ſaid, he embraced Lucilius, 


and then committed him to one of his 


Familiars, and afterwards found him, 


upon all Occaſions, as firm and faith- 


ful to himſelf, as he had been to 


Brutus. 


No leſs Remarkable is the Story of 
Titus Volumnius, a Gentleman of Rome, 


who was the Friend of Marcus Lucul- 
Ius, who was ſlain by the Command of 


Marcus Antonius, for that he had fol- 
lowed the Party of Brutus and Caſſius; 
who, though he had ſufficient Time 
to provide for himſelf by Flight, yet 
he remained: by the Body of his dcat 
deceaſed Friend, and lamented him 
with ſuch Abundance of Tears and 
Sighs, 


= 
Sighs, that particular Notice was ta- 
ken of him by the Officers ; they 
therefore dragged him to Antonius, 
1nto whoſe Sight and Preſence he was 
no ſooner come; But Command me, 
Sir, ſaid he, to be forthwith carried 
to the Body of Lucullus, and to be 
(there ſlain; for I ought not to ſur- 
vive him, ſince I was the only Per- 
* fon who perſwaded him to take that 
* unfortunate fide. * He caſily pre- 
vailed with Antonius to grant his Re- 
queſt; he was therefore led to the 
Place he deſired; where, when he 
came, he kiſſed the right Hand of 
Lucullus, took up his Head that was 
cut off, and put into his Boſom, and 
then ſtretched out his own Neck, to 
receive the Blow of the Execu- 
can: 
Alexander the Great was a true L 
ver of Epheſtion, that in his Life- time 
he had him always near him; made 
him acquainted with the neareſt 
and weightieſt of his Secrets, and 
when he was Dead, bewailed him 
: with 


Ta 

with inconſolable Tears: He hanged 
up Glaucus his Phyfician, for being ab- 
ſent when he took that which haſtned 
his End. In Token of heavy Mourn- 
ing, he cauſed the Battlements of the 
City Walls to be pulled down, and 
the Manes of Mules and Horſes to be 
cut off; he beſtowed ten thouſand 
Talents upon his Funeral, and that he 
might not want Attendants to wait up- 
on him in the other World, he cauſed 
Jome Thouſands of Men to be Slain, 
even the whole Cſſean Nation at 

once. 3 519 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas were ſin- 
gularly noted, and commended for the 
perfect Love and Friendſhip that was 
ever inviolably kept betwixt them, to 
the Day of their Deaths. They went 
both together to Mammea, in Aſſiſt- 
-ance of the Lacedemoniaus then in 
League with the Thebans ; their Place 
of Battle fell near together, for they 
were appointed to oppole the Arcadi- 
aus, and to Fight on Foot; it fell 
out that the Hartan Wing, wherein 
they 
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they were, was forced to retreat, and 
ſome fled outright ; but thoſe two 
gallant young Spirits were reſolved to 
prefer Death beſore flight, and ſo 
ſtanding cloſe together, with great 
Courage, they ſuſtained the manyEncmi=- 
es that came upon them, till ſuch time as 
Pelopidas having received ſeven dange- 
rous Wounds, fell upon an Heap. of 
dead Bodies: Here 1t was that the 
brave Epaminondas ( tho' he thought 
he was ſlain) ſtept before him, defend- 
ed his Body and Armour with invin- 
cible Courage and Reſolution: At laſt 
he was thruſt through the Breaſt with 
a Pike, and receiving a deep Wound 
with a Sword on his Arm, he was rea- 
dy to fink, when Ageſipolis, King of 
Sparta, came in with the other Wing, 
and ſaved the Lives of theſe incom- 
parable Friends 

In the Time of the Proſcription of 
the Triumvirate at Rome, there was 
threatned a grievous Puniſhment to 
any Perſon that ſhould conceal, or 
any way aſſiſt, one that was proſcribed; 


ON 
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on the other Side, great Rewards pro- 
miſed the Diſcoverers of them. Mar- 
cus Varro the Philoſopher, was in the 
Liſt of the Proſcribed; at which Time 
Calenus his dear Friend concealed him 
ſometime in his Houſe; and though An- 
tonius came often thither to Walk, yet 
was he never affrighted or changed his 
Mind, though he ſaw Men puniſhed 
or rewarded according to the Edicts 
ſet forth. 

At the ſame Time, ſays Seneca, a 
Party coming to ſearch for a Perſon of 
Quality that was proſcribed, a Servant | 
put on his Maſter's Cloaths, and deli- 
vered himſelf up to the Soldiers, as 
the Maſtcr of the Houſe ; he was taken 
into Cuſtody, and put to Death, with- 
out diſcovering the Miſtake : What 
could be more Glorious than foraServant 
to die for his Maſter, In that Age too, 
when there were not many Servants 
that would not betray their Maſters? 
So generous a Tenderneſs, in a publick 
Cruelty; ſo invincible a Faith, in a 
general Corruption; What could be 

„„ more 
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more Glorious, I ſay, than ſo exalted 
a Virtue, as rather to chuſe Death for 
the Reward of his Fidelity, than the 
greateſt Advantages he might other- 
wiſe have had for the Violation of 
it? i 
Great was the Confidence which 
Marcus Ulpius Trajanus the Emperor 
had in his Friend Surra: It was told 
him one Morning, that Saurra had con- 
ſpired againſt him; he, in the Even- 
ing of the ſame Day, uninvited, went 
to his Houle, attended only by two 
Perſons; he ſtayed and Supped with 
him; would nceds be Trimmed by his 
Barber; conſulted his Phyſician, about 
a Diſeaſe in his Eyes, and cauſed him 
to Iook upon them. That Night he 
was again told of the Conſpiracy; he 
ſmiling, ſaid, He had that Day made 
Trial of the Matter, and that if Sur- 
ra had any evil Defign, he had put 
© himſelf into his Power: So that 
remaining without Suſpicion of his 
Friendſhip, not long after, he made 
him Tribune ; and the Cuſtom being 
"MS | to 


. 
to deliver a naked Sword to the Tri- 
bune, he gave him one, ſaying, I give 


you this to Defend me, if I rule well, 


if otherwiſe, to kill me. 


The Story allo of Thefeus and Piri- 


thous, whom no Dangers could ſepa- 
rate from each other's Embraces, is ve- 
ry ſurprizing: But the Narrative 
Which Virgil relates, concerning the 


reciprocal Affection of Niſus and Eu- 


rialus, is not to be read, without the 


profoundeſt Admiration. The Trojans 
being reduced to the laſt Extremities, 
ſent this Pair of Friends to recall Aue- 
as ; they had not proceeded far in their 
Journey, before they were ſurprized 
by a conſiderable Number of the Ene- 
mies Horſe; Holſceus, having taken 
Euryalus Priſoner, reſolves to revenge 
upon him the Death of .$u/o and Ta- 
gus, who were ſlain by Nas: Niſus, 
ſeeing his other Self in ſuch critical 
Circumſtances, bravely took the whole 
Guilt upon himſelf, and chearfully 


would have fallen a Sacrifice in his 


| ſtead. The Poet repreſents him as < 


ſpeak- 


E194 1 
ſpeaking to the Rutulians 1 in the fol. 
lowing Words. 


Me, Me : adſum qui feci; in me con- 
: Dertite Ferrum, 
O Rutuli, mea Fraus omni - - nibil ite 


nec auſus, 
Nec potuit : Crlum hoc et conſeia fi dera 
Teſtor. 
Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit Ami- 
. 
Anead. IX, 
Me, me, he cried, turn all your Swords 
* alone 
On me, the Fact confeſſed, the Fault 
my own. 
He neither could, nor durſt, the guilt- 
leſs Youth ; 
Ye Moon and Stars, bear Witneſs to 
the Truth! 
His only Crime ( if Friendſhip can 
offend) 
Is too much Love, to his n 
Friend. 
Dryden. 


Several 
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Several other Examples of mutual 
Love and Friendſhip, might be col- 
lected from the Poets, Stateſmen, 
and Others; but theſe already taken 
Notice of, are ſufficient to my preſent 
Purpole : And if we examine the Writ- 
ings of the Philoſophers, we ſhall 
meet with Inſtances of true Friendſhip. 
I have in the former Part of this Diſ- 
courſe, had Occaſion to mention the 
reciprocal Affection of Plutarch and 
his Brother Timon, which is related by 
Plutarch himſelf: And Cicero in his 
Offices, gives us a remarkable Account 
of Damos and Pithiass Theſe two 
famous Pythagorens had ſuch a Love 
and Regard cach for the other, that 
when Dronyſius had ſentenced one of 
them to Death ; and the Perſon under 
Condemnation, only deſired a Reprieve 
for a few Days, that he might have 
Time to ſettle his Affairs, the other 


became Surety, Body fer Body, for 


his Appearance: Was not this Under-. 
taking an admirable and convincing 


Proof of the Strength as well as Since- 
: ney 


1 
rity of his Love? It is obſervable, 
however, that tho' the Priſoner was 
admitted to go out of Jail, about the 
Buſineſs above-mentioned, he return- 
ed at the Day appointed; and the Ty- 
rant himſelf was ſo charmed with the 
Generoſity and Juſtice of this noble 
Pair, that he not only granted a Par- 
don to him that was condemned, but 
intreated them to receive him as a 
third Perſon in the Society of ſo admi- 
rable a Friendſhip. 

Ovid, who was by the Order of Au- 
guſtus ſent into Baniſhment, and in his 
Exile, as he tells us, Tr:/t:um, Lib. I. 
endured as many Misfortunes, as there 
are Stars in the Firmament; who com- 
plains of the baſe Uſage of ſeveral of 
his old Friends, that deſerted him in 
Extremity; yet, even he not only ac- 
knowledges with Gratitude the Loy- 
alty and Faithfulneſs of his Wife, 
whom he compares to Penelope, and 
other Females celebrated for true con- 
jugal Love; but likewiſe the inviolable 
Conſtancy of ſome of his own Sex, 

who 
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who continued their Friendſhip for him 
notwithſtanding his diſtreſſed Circum- 
ſtances. 

But of all Examples, I think no 
former Hiſtories of Grec:ans or Romans, 
can afford ſuch - another of faithful. 
and conſtant Friendſhip, as that be- 
twix'd Barbadicus and J. arriſanus, two 
Gentlemen of Venice, fully and lively 


_ expreſſed in this Inſcription, as (faith 


my Author) I find it printed at Venice, 
and allowed by * Anno 
1627. 


Nicholai Barbadici et Marci 
Tarriſani Philophilia. 
Regina Adriæ, Orbis Miraculum, in- 
temerata Virgo, propria Virtute gravi- 


da tandem peperit, et quidnam Miracu- 


lum Seipſa maus. 
Monſtra Vitio carentia. 
Barbadicum et Tarriſanum Cemellos, 
quorum duo 1 1 a unanimat Anima, 
Pylades et Oreſtes tranſeant inter Fa- 
bulas, et quicquid Græcia mendax audet 


in H. :ftorta. Commorientes Deliria ſunt 


Poeta=- 


1 
Poetarum Homniantium, aft 7ſt Unants 
mes dign quos opert intentus ſuo Deus 
reſpiciat. Magna ingeniorum Diſpa- 
THEOS. 7” | 

Major Gemorum Paritas. 

Non Major unus, nec melior alter 
tjdem et non ijdem, 1pfs nec ipſi ſunt, 
berluntem Barbadicum ſervat Tarriſa- 
nus, perditum Tarriſanum redimit Bar- 
badicus. 85 | 

Auri hic Sanguins ile prodigus: 

De uno Tarriſano ſollicitus Barbadi- 
cus, Conjugis Liberorum, Nepotum 
poſtponit Curam, uni Barbadico ut pla- 
ceat Tarriſanus, Leneri, Aleaq; ( Delicijs 
furs) valedicit; Vitam dedit huic alle, 
Animam hic illi; utrique debetur 
Calum. Philomachiam iſtam widit 
Adria, ſtupet Orbis, admirabitur 
P ofter tas. 3 : 
Cum duo certarent Viftor uterq; fuit. 


This Example was held fo ſtrange, 
that firſt, Giacomo F. Caglia, One of 
the principal Citizens in Venice, pub- 
liſhed a Narration thereof in Italian, 

8 Anno 


c 
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Anno 1627. And ſince, Alexander de 
_ Gattis a Churchman of that City, hath, 
out of Italian, tranſlated it into Latin, 
and printed it in the Year following 
in Venice. The Hiſtorical Argument 
of De Gattis take thus: —— * Nicho- 


laus Barbadicus, and M. Triviſgnus, 
two Patricians of Venice, of great 
Reputation in Reſpect of their own 
Virtues, the Splendor of their Fami- 
lies, and the Dignities and Offices 
they had honourably born in the 
Common Wealth: Theſe two illu- 
ſtrious Perſons, from their Youth, had 
contracted a Friendſhip with each 
other, a Solid and moſt Entire One 
it was, carried on all along with the 


mutual Performance of good Offices: 


At laſt it fell out that Triviſanus, 
through extraordinary Domeſtick 
Expences, Charges in Journeys, In- 
dulgence of ſuch Pleaſures as are 
common with the more generous 
Sort of Youth, and alſo by Reaſon 
of ſome Loſſes he had ſuſtained at 
Dice, and other Caſualties of Hu- 
<< „„ nr ne ney Re c man 
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man Life, he was reduced to a Con- 


dition moſt unworthy of his Birth 


© and Blood. His Debts being grown 


0 


greater than his Fortunes, he was 


deſerted (even by his own Brethren) 
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when he was received into the 
Houle of his only Friend Barbadicus, 
a Noble and very rich Perſon : He 
had before lent him four Thou- 
ſand Ducats gratis, which Debt he 
forgave him as ſoon as he entred his 
Houſe ; he alſo paid for him two 
Thouſand more, which he had con- 
tracted with others ; and after this, 
by an extraordinary and irrecover- 


able Act of his own, he made him 


Overſeer and Adminiſtrator of all 
his Goods moveable and immoveable, 
in ſuch Manner that he might diſ- 
pole of them at his Pleaſure. Nor 
was Barbadicus ſatisfied with this, 
but that he might provide for the 
Profit of his Friend in Caſe he ſhould 
die, he leaves it in his Will, that 
(though he had a Wite and Brother) 
yet, Triviſanus ſhould be his Sole 


8 2 Executor, 
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Exccutor, that he ſhould have Sole 


Power of diſpoſing his Daughters in 


Marriage : Nor ſhould at any time 
be compelled to render an Account 
of his Truſt, or of any Thing per- 
taining to that Eſtate. He alſo be- 
queathed him a Legacy large as his 
Eſtate would permit, without ap- 
parent Prejudice to the Fortunes of 
his Children: 
© Barbadicus was moved to do all | 
this, for that he perceived Triviſa- 
nus, as Toon as he had entred his 
Houſe, (by a Singular Modeſty of 
Mind) of a Prodigal of his own E- 
ſtate, become ſparing of anothers, 
and from that Moment had left off 
all Gaming and other ſuch Plea- 
ſures of Youth ; he had alſo beta- 
ken himſelf to the Company and 
Converſe of learned and wiſe Men, 
and by addicting himſelf to the Pe- 
ruſal and Study of the beſt Authors, 
had ſhewed him that he would an- 
{wer his Liberality with Sincerity, 
Uprightneſs, and unblameable Fi- 
5 e; 


E 
« delity ; which Fidelity, Barbadicus 
had often before, and alſo ſince this 
Liberality of his, experienced in 
him, his beloved and moſt conſtant 
Friend, when he alone defended the 
Life and Honour of Barbadicus, in 
his greateſt Streights and worſt 
Dangers, as well open as conceal- 
ed; ſo that he openly profeſſes to 
owe the Safety of them both to 
Triviſanus. The whole City knows 
how he ſupported the Innocency of 
his Friend in the falſe and deviliſh 
Calumnies that were raiſed upon 
© him, and would not deſert him, in 
the worſt of his Fortunes, tho' he 
was flandered for taking his Part. 
While he did this, he not only in- 
terrupted the Courſe of his Prefer- 
ments to the chiefeſt Places of Ho- 
nour in his Country, unto which, (to 
the Amazement of all Men) he was 
in a moſt hopeful Way: But he alſo 
forfeited and loſt thoſe Opportuni- 
ties. It is alſo well known to all 
Men, that he contracted great and 

| © dange- 
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dangerous Enmities (with ſome that 


had aforetime been his Companions) 
upon the ſole Score of this Friend 
of his. He deſpiſed all that Intrin- 
fick Honour which depends upon the 
Opinion of the Brutiſh Multitude, 
and at the laſt, alſo expoſed his own 
Life to frequent and manifeſt Ha- 
zards, as allo he would yet do on 
any ſuch Occaſion as ſhould require 
it; And whereas Triviſanus hath 
lived many Years, and is yet alive, 
through this incomperable Expreſſion | 
of a grateful Mind in Barbadicus, he 


© lives with great Splendor, and in 


* A * 6 * 


great Authority. He is merciful to 


the Afflicted, courteous to his Friends, 


and is, eſpecially, a moſt worthy 
Patron of all thoſe that are Virtuous. 
He is honourably eſteemed by the 
Daughters of his Friend in ſuch Man- 
ner, as if he were their own Father; 
he is alſo chearfully received by his 


Wile, and truly honoured by Her, 


as her Brother, as well becauſe the 
is not ignorant of his Merits in Re- 


« ſpect. 


. 

ſpect of her Husband, as alſo for his 

excellent Temper, and ſuch other 

uncommon Qualities as render him 
worthy the Love and Admiration of 

all Men. . 

What has been ſaid, I preſume, doth 
fully ſhow, that Intimate Friendſhip 
is poſſible. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſew Inſtances of this Sort are recorded 
in Hiſtory, in Compariſon of the many 
Examples of Treachery and Diſſimu- 
lation which every where occur in 

thoſe Writings : But then 1t muſt be 

confidered, that publick Characters, 
ſuch as great Warriors or eminent Po- 
liticians, are chiefly taken Notice of 
in Hiſtorical Accounts, and the Beha- 
viour of private Perſons is not thought 

of importance enough to be hon our- 

ably tranſmitted down to Poſterity, 
among whom, if any where, mutual 

Love 1s to be found. | 

True Friendſhip affects Obſcurity, = 
and, like a Subterraneous Current, is — 
not expoſed to the View of every _ 
vulgar Eye. The Streams, _— 
that 
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that flow from this hidden Fountain of 


intimate Love, may be obſerved; but 
itſelf is lodged in the Boſom. Thoſe, 
that are poſſeſſed of this Treaſure, do 


not covet the Praiſe of the Populace, 


which the Ambitious Man too greedily 
graſps after, but finds its Privacy to be 
an additional Circumſtance to its Value. 


As true Piety centers in the Heart, ſo 


Friendſhip in the Breaſt: And there- 


fore, no wonder, if Examples of this 


kind are not ſo generally known. _ 
The Mention whereof puts me in 

Mind to introduce ſome Inſtances of in- 

timate Friends in our own Country : 


A Country ever famous for ſuch noble 


and Heroick Spirits, whoſe Friendſhip 


deſerves a Pen to deliver them to 


Poſterity equal to any already men- 


tioned : It is Grief to me that the 
glorious Actions of our Countrymen 


| thould die and be forgotten, for want 


of being tranſmitted by abler Hands: 


And this ſhews how much we ought 


to encourage and reward Men of Learn- 
ing ; that the great Actions of our 
| Coun- 
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Countrymen may flouriſh in after Ages, 
and their Laurel be an ever Green : 
We can bring abundant Proof, that as 
great and good Souls have inhabited 
this our Ifland, as well as Greece and 
| Rome That the Friendſhip of thoſe 
Days, ſo much, and ſo deſervedly ad- 
mired, has ſhined as bright in Ours : 
But ſhould I produce all the Examples 
of this Kind, out of our beſt Hiſtories, 
I muſt tranſcribe ſeveral Pages in 

Folio. | 
Much ſhould J injure one in par- 
ticular, (whoſe Name I muſt conccal 
under that of .4mcus) endeared to 
me by the ſtricteſt Rules of Friendſhip, 
much eſteemed from frequent Trials of 
his Integrity; if I did not here men- 
tion the Friendſhip which Amicus has 
always born, and ſtill bears to me: 
Neither ſhould I act the human, faith- 
ful, or juſt Part, did not I endeavour 
to fix in the Minds of others that Cha- 
racter and Opinion, which is entirely 
rooted in my own, and which I did not 
raſhly take up upon ſlight Conjectures, 
'E 1 
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but from an intimate 1 e and 
long Experience. 

This Recommendation would be too 
Invidious, and more unealy to him 
than any one beſides; ſhould I fay 
that he never did pr ungenerous 
Action, never once deviated from the 
Rules & Friendſhip : Should I po- 
ſitively aſſert that he merits the high- 
eſt Praiſe, I ſhould in that, utter my 
own Opinion ; and, if that I am not 
unwillingly e by too great a 
Fondneſs of Friendſhip, the Sentiments 
of all that have the Happineſs of his 
Friendſhip and Acquaintance. 

But though intimate Friendſhip 
avoid Pomp and Show, and it is there- 
fore a great Rarity to diſcover a true 
Friend; it will not hence follow, that 
there ate none at all, who anſwer this 
Character: Several Inſtances have been 
produced to confirm the Truth of this 
Matter of Fact. Now, what has been, 
may be ; and I cannot ſee, why we 
may not as juſtly aſſert, that there are, 


now, no Perſons of Senſe, Good-Na- 
ture, 
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ture, and Virtue in the World, as that 
there are no true Friends; ſince they 
who are poſſeſſed of thoſe excellent 
Qualities, will, of Courſe, attract the 
Eſteem and Love of one another. No 
confiderate Man, I believe, will deny, 
that there are living Proofs of undiſ- 
ſembled Conjugal Love; and why 

Perſons of the ſame Sex ſhould not be 
as capable of carrying on the ſtricteſt 
Friendſhip, is, in my Opinion, an un- 
accountable Myſtery; becauſe no Wife 
is more equal to the Diſcharge of the 
delicate Office of an intimate Com- 
panion or Boſom Confident to her 
Huſband, than one Man is to perform 
it to another. 
In Anſwer to the Objection propo- 

fed, I add farther. Secondly: That fince 
it is not impoſſible to find a faithful 
Friend, admitting it to be very diffi- 
cult to make ſuch a Diſcovery, it can- 
not be thence fairly concluded, that 
it 1s fooliſh and unreaſonable to make 
the moſt induſtrious Search after ſo 
precious a Jewel as that of an intimate 


F 20 Com- 


E 
Companion, or to accept of the Ser- 
vice of one, in all Reſpects, qualified 
for this important Engagement, when 
he comes in our Way. I own that the 


utmoſt Caution is needful in this Af- 


fair, and that we ſhould never place a 
articular Confidence in any Man, un- 


til we be, firſt, fully ſatisfied that he 


hath both Capacity and Inclination to 


perform what we expect from him ; for 
Raſhneſs in acting is always an Argu- 
ment of Indiſcretion, and in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, as well as others, may prove 
of dangerous Conſequence: But, after 
all, is the Difficulty of finding a true 
Friend a valid Reaſon that we ſhould 
never 1ct about this Enquiry. 

No wiſe Man will diſpute its being 
difficult to meet with a prudent and 


agreeable Wife, and that it requires 


great Judgment and Deliberation to 
make a proper Choice : But will he, 
from this Conſideration, argue, that it 
is fooliſh to marry at all, ſince Matri- 
mony is a Divine Inſtitution, and, if 
engaged in with Diſcretion, produ- 
: dee 
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ceth the beſt Effects, not only to the 
Parties immediately concerned, but 
Society in general. A Merchant may 
turn Bankrupt, and a Man, in the Pur- 
ſuit of any other Buſineſs, may miſcar- 
ry: But will it thence follow, that 
they muſt do nothing in Life, for the 
Support of themſelves and their Fami- 
lies, but conſume their Days in a ſtu- 
pid Indolence? Who does not obſerve 
the Fallacies of this kind of Reaſon- 
ing? And were it allowed to take 
Place in Religion, it would, at once, 
over-turn it. The Duties of Religion 
and Virtue are attended with Difficul- 
ties, and the Performance of them re- 
quires the greateſt Reſolution and Di- 
ligence: But is it, therefore, rea- 
ſonable to decline Obedience to the 
Commands of the Supreme Being, on 
which our Happineſs, Here and Here- 
after, have an inſeparable and neceſ— 
ſary Dependance. 

Theſe Confiderations, I have men- 
tioned, ſufficiently demonſtrate, that 
the Difficulty of attaining a Thang 1s 
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not an Argument againſt Labour and 
Application in the Purſuit after 1t : 
And, by Parity of Reaſon, the Dith- 
culty of finding a true Friend 1s not a 
ſolid Argument, why we ſhould ne- 
gle to make the ſtricteſt Search after 
| ſuch an ineſtimable Jewel. In other 
Caſes, the Rarity of a Thing enhances 
its Value; and we are naturally deſi- 
rous of Things that are uncommon. 
Gold does not lie upon the Surface of 
the Earth, but muſt be dug out of the 
Ore with Fatigue and Pains, if ever it 
be acquired; and no other Objects, 
that are valuable, are to be obtained, 
without proportionable Diligence. If 
a Deſign be honourable itfelf, the Dif- 
ficulties attending the Execution of it, 
ſhould be rather an additional Motive 
to animate our Ambition, than Diſ- 
courage us from the Attempt ; and if 
we are ſo happy as to diſcover a true 
Friend, the beneficial Advantages that 
| follow upon intimate Friendſhip, will 
abundantly recompenſe our utmoſt 
. Pains in the Enquiry. 
— But 
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But let us ſuppoſe the worſt that can 
happen, in the Caſe before us, that a 
wiſe and good-natur' d Man, notwith= 
ſtanding all hts Caution, 1s deceived 
in his Choice; that his own familiar 
Companion, in whom he truſted, 
ſhould lift up his Heel againſt him, 
which was the Misfortune of King 
David himſelf; that. his Love ſhould 
turn into a downright Averſion; even 
this Diſappointment is not, perhaps, 
ſo dangerous and inſupportable, as it 
v8 imagined. It is no Reflection upon 
a Man of the beſt Senſe, that he is ſome- 
times miſtaken 1 in kis Judgment, no 
more than it is inexcuſable in a good 
Man, to err in his charitable Opinion 
of others. This unexpected Treachery, 
from him whom he looked upon as his 
other Self, will, no doubt, ſurprize 
him, to a Degree of Aſtoniſhmient - 
and he will be, thereby, rouzed, to 
defend hindelf againſt the RA IS 
Effects of his Enemy's Fury : But, as 
he is conſcious of his own Sincerity, 
and that he has given no juſt 9 
or 
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for this ungenerous Uſage, he will be 
able ſtill to preſerve that inward Tran- 
quility which has never hitherto de- 
ferted him, for his Innocence will 
ſupply the Place of his deceitful Com- 
anion, and afford him no ſmall Com- 
fort and Satisfaction: If the Traitor 
ſhould uncaſe him to the View of the 
World, and ſcandalouſly devulge his 
Boſom-Secrets, ſo that they become 
the Subject of common Fame, which 
1s the very worſt he can do; even this 
Event is far from being intolreable to 
one of his Temper and Diſpoſition. 
The only Secrets, which a wiſe and 
virtuous Perſon can be ſuppoſed to 
communicate, even unto a Boſom 
Friend, are either ſome little Follies 
and Over-fights in his Life, or the true 
State of his Circumſtances in the 
World : But the Publication of neither 
of thoſe, prejudicial, as is ſuppoſed: 
As to his Indiſcretions, they will be 
charitably overlooked by the prudent 
Part of Mankind, who have a juſt 


Senſe of their own, and the Mo 
0 
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of the cenſorious Multitude are be- 
neath the Notice of a Man of Senſe. 
As to the Diſcovery of the true State 
of his Circumſtances in the World, 
if they be involved and embarraſſed, 
it may be dangerous, as it affects his 
Credit and Reputation; and may ex- 
poſe him to the Severity of baſe and 
deſigning Wretches, who delight in 
the Miſery of Unhappy Men; yet, 
even 1n this Crifis, all Perſons of real 
Worth will not only deteſt the Treach- 
ery of the Publiſher, but exert their 
utmoſt Power and Intereſt to preſerve 
him, that 1s thus abuſed, from 
Ruin. 5 | 

Hence it appears, that the Diſad- 
vantages of Falſhood in a Friend, are 
far from being intolerable, tho' they 
be, indeed, very great Misfortunes : 
But if we balance this Loſs with the 
valt Gain that is the neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of true Friendſhip, allowing 
them to be equally probable ; the for- 
mer is loſt in the Compariſon, and the 


Scale will be preponderate on the 
U Side 


1 

Side of the latter. The genuine Eſ- 
fects of undiſſembled mutual Love I 
have proved already, to be highly Be- 
neficial, as this amicable Engagement 
exceedingly promotes the Pleaſure and 
Profit of the Parties concerned, by af- 
fording them Tranquility of Mind, 
improving their Knowledge and Vir- 
tue, and likewiſe advancing their 
Temporal Intereſt. Now what Pro- 
portion do the Inconveniences of a 
Diſappointment, in the Choice of an 
_ unfaithful Companion, bear unto theſe 
mighty and numerous Advantages that 
attend upon true Friendſhip. - 
Befides, it ought to be confidered, 

on this Occaſion, that upon a ſtrict 
and accurate Enquiry, it is much more 
probable that we ſhall meet with a 
true Friend, than that we ſhall be 
diſappointed. A judicious Perſon, 
fuch as I have already deſcribed ; as 
he has an Inſight mto human Nature, 
ſo if he makes Uſe of this Knowledge 
in trying the Temper and Capacity of 
a2 Man, before he contract an Intimacy 
| | 77% Ee ++ wore 
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with him, it is a thouſand to one that 

he wall noe Miſcarry: It 1s poſſible, 
indeed, he may, notwithſtanding his 
Judgment and Application, be deceived 
in his Choice, but it 1s very improba- 
ble that he will; for his Obſervation 
and Experience aſſiſt him in forming 
juſt Sentiments of the real Diſpoſition 
of another; and, having Wiſdom for 
his Gaide, he is enabled to judge, 
whether ho be qualified to diſcharge 
the various Offices of intimate Friend- 
ſhip or not. Since then the Diſcovery 
of a faithful Friend, is not only poſſi- 
ble, but probable too; and that the 
Advantages of Steal Love are 1o 
vaſt and numerous ; common Prudence 
will direct us to labous with all our 
Might, in ſearch of ſuch an invaluable 
Treaſure. 

The Danger of a Diſappointment, 
in this Caſe, is no ſufficient Reaſon 
to diſcourage the moſt vigorous 1 
ſuit after ſo defirable an Object as 
true Eriend. The only Uſe a wiſe 


Man ſhould make of this Conſidera- 
9 tion 
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tion is, to be moꝶę careful and cautious 
in his Proceedings this Way; For is 
there any Thing in Life, however Va- 
luable, in the Purſuit of which our 
beſt Endeavours may not prove abor- 
tive and inefectual? Riches are gene- 
rally courted by Mankind, and the 
moſt prudent leave no honeſt Meaſures 
unattempted, to advance their For- 
tune in the World: And yet how ma- 
ny are diſappointed in their Expecta- 
tions, tho' they have employed the beſt 
Means for attaining this End? And 
when they have ſo far ſucceeded, as 
to enjoy a plentijul Share of World- 
ly Wealth, yet are not Riches liable 
to be loſt by a thouſand unforeſeen 
Chances and Accidents > Honour, that 
is a fading Flower, capable of being 
| blaſted by the ſame Wing that firſt 

created it, is the very Center of the 
© Defires and Hopes of the Ambitious ; 
and they think no Defigns or Under- 
takings too difficult or dangerous, if 
they can, at length, gain popular 
Applauſe: Nay! Learning, Wiſdom, 


and 
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and the moſt excellent Qualities are 
not ſo much the Property of any Man 
as that he may not be deprived of 
them. Why then ſhould we expe& 
to hold a Boſom Companion by a 
more certain Tenure, than we do our 
Lands or any other Poſſeſſions. From 
the Whole, I hope it may be fairly 
concluded, that it is far from being 
Foolſh and Unreaſonable to make 
Choiſe of an intimate Friend; and that 
the Difficulties attending this mutual 
Engagement, ought, by no Means, to 
diſcourage us from ſetting about 
it. 

Ob/ ef. 2. It hath been farther Ob- 
iced againſt intimate Friendſhip, 
That it contradicts Self-Love, which 
is or ought to be the Menflie of our 
Love to others. It muſt be owned 
that Self-Love is a natural Principle, 
and hath a very powerful Influence 
over human Actions; but then it is 
certain, that even this Principle may 
have a wrong Bias, and become Vici- 
_ ous, when it is not "under the Direction 


of 
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of Reaſon. Every Man 1s a Member 
of Society ; and as ſuch, 1s obliged to 
conſult the common Good, as well as 
his own private Intereſt. 
Nothing gives me more Offence than 
when I hear Perſons, either in a ſelect 
or mixed Company, expreſs themſelves 
as unconcerned and indifferent at every 
Thing which relates to the publick 
Good, while at the ſame Time they 
even deny themſelves the common 
Comiorts and Refreſhments of Lite to 
advance their own private Fortunes, 
It is, indeed, every Man's Duty, to 
have a Regard to; and promote the 
Intereſt and Advantage of himſelf and 
Family; but when he is ſo far carried 
away with the Thoughts of making 
himſelf or them Great and Rich, as to 
have no manner of Regard to the Hap- 
pineſs of his Country in general, he 
deſerves unpitied, to mcet with, and 
ſink under Misfortunes, in his particu- 
lar Circumſtances. ; 
If we turn over the Hiſtory of 
_ thoſe Nations who have made. any con- 


| ſiderable 
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ſiderable Fi 1gure in the World, we ſhall 
find it was their conſtant Practice, and 
firſt Care, ſo to ſeaſon the Minds of all 
from their Infancy, that no Affection 
was 1o rooted in them, as an ardent 
Love to their Country, and a Refo- 
lution to die for it, or with it. Tt 
was this and the Deſire of that Praiſe, 
which is the Reward of Virtue, that 
raiſed the Romans above the reſt of 
Mankind; and wherever the ſame 
Paſſion 1s diligently Cultivated, and 
_ generouſly Rewarded, there is no 
| Queſtion to be made, put it will pro- 

duce the ſame happy Eſſects. 

It is, indeed, a glorious Proſpect to 
ſee this Paſſion fo firmly rooted in a 
Man, that no Chances or Viciſſitudes of 
Life, no Relation or Endearments, can 
be able to byafſs him, in Favour of an 
Action which is repugnant to the Hon- 
our and Intereſt of his Country; but it is 
ſtill more furprizingly delightful, to ſee 
thoſe who formed by Nature only for 
Softneſs and Delight, fo actuated by it, 


that they can 1 ſubmit to any 
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Difficulties and Hardſhips; and not 
only chearfully part with thoſe who 


ſtand in the neareſt Relation to them, 


for the Publick Good; but alſo them 
ſelves concur in the Execution of Juſt- 
ice upon their own Children, if they 


become Traitors to it. * There 1s 
nothing that the Virtue of former Ages 


has ſhined brighter in, than their Con- 


cern for the Publick Good : Nothing 


that their Philoſophers, their Orators, 
and their Poets, have more ſtrained 
their Wits to recommend ; and yet 
their Heroes have out-done the moſt 
elevated Ideas that were given them. 
The Spartans, when NXerxes was 
ready to invade their Country with a 
numerous Army, ſent Meſſengers to 
enquire into the Event of the War, 


who returned with an Anſwer from 


the Prieſteſs of Apollo, That either a 


King deſcended from Hercules muſt 
die, or Lacedemon would be entirely - 
deſtroyed. Leonidas immediately of- 


fered to Sacrifice his Life, for the 
5 Safety 


1 —_— 
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Safety of Lacedæmon, and marching 
to Thermophylz, poſted himſelf of that 
important Paſs, with 300 of his Coun- 
trymen : Who (as Diadorus Siculus re- 
lates the Story) having now rejected all 
Thoughts of Safety, preferring Glory 
to Life, unanimouſly called on their 
General to lead them againſt the Per- 
frans, before they could be apprized, 
that their Friends had paſſed round the 
Mountains : Leonidas embraced the 
Occaſion, which the ready Zeal of his 
Soldiers afforded, and commanded them 
forthwith to Dine, as Men who were 
to Sup in Eliſium. Himſelf, in Con- 
ſequence of this Command, took a Re- 
paſt, as the Means to furniſh Strength 
for a long Continuance, and to give 
Perſeverance in Danger. After a ſhort 
Refreſhment, the Grecians were now 
prepared, and received Orders to aſſail 
the Enemies Camp, to put all they 
met to the Sword, to force a Paſſage to 
the Royal Pavilion: When formed into 
one compact Body, with Leonidas at 
the Head, they marched againſt the 
Perſians, 
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Perſians, and entered their Camp at 
the Dead of Night. The Barbarians 
wholly unprepared, and blindly Con- 
jecturing, that their Friends were de- 
feated, themiclves attacked by the 
united Power of Greece, hurried toge- 
ther from their Tents, with the utmoſt 
Diforder and Conſternation. Many 
were flain by Leonidas and his Party, 
but much greater Multitudes by their 
own Troops, to whom, in the midſt of 
this blind Confuſion, they were not 
diſtinguiſhable from Enemies; for as 
Night took away the Power of diſcern- 
ing truly, and the Tumult was ſpread 
univerſally over the Camp, prodigious 
Slaughter muſt naturally enſue. The 
want of Command, of a Watch-Word, 
and of Confidence in themſel ves, re- 
duced the Perſans to ſuch a State of 
Confuſion that they deſtroyed each other 
without Diſtinction. Had Xerxes con- 
tinued in the Royal Pavilion, the Gre- 
c1ans, without Difficulty, might have 
brought the War to a ſpeedy Conclu- 
ſion by his Death; but he, at the be- 
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ginning of the Tumult, betook himſelf 
to Flight, with the utmoſt Precipita- 
tion; when the Erecians, ruſhing into 
the Tent, put to the Sword, moſt of 
thoſe who were left behind: Then, 
while Night laſted, they ranged thro' 
the whole Camp in diligent Seerch of 


the Tyrant. When Morning appear'd, 


the Perſſans perceiving the true State 
of Things, held the inconfiderable 
Number of their Enemies in Contempt; 
yet were ſo terrified at their Valour, 
that they avoided a near Engagement ; 
but, enclofing the Grecrans on every 
Side, ſhowered the Darts and Arrows 
upon them at a Diſtance, and in the 


End, deſtroyed their whole Body. Such 


was the Period of their Lives, Who 
under the Conduct of Leonidas, de- 


fended the Paſs of Thermophylz. Who 


can refrain from admiring the Virtue of 


theſe Men, who with one Conſent, 
maintaining the Poſt alotted by their 


Country, chearfully renounced their 


Lives for the common Safety of Greece, 


and eſteemed a glorious Death more 


- WE _ eligible 
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eligible than to live with Diſhonour ? 
Nor is the Conſternation of the Per//- 
ans incredible? Who amongſt thoſe 
Barbarians could have conjectured ſuch 
an Event ? Who could have expected 


that 500 Men would have dared to 
attack a Million ? Wherefore ſhall not 


all Poſterity from that Day reflect on 


the Virtue of theſe Men as the Object 


of Imitation, who, though the Loſs of 
their Lives were the neceſſary Conſe- 


quence of their Undertaking, were yet 


Unconquered in their Spirit; and a- 
mong all the great Names delivered 


down to Remembrance, are the only 
Heroes who obtained Glory in their 


Fall, than others from the brighteſt 
Victories? With Juſtice may they be 
deemed the Preſervers of the Grecian 
Liberty, even preferably to thoſe, who 
were Conquerors in the Battles fought 
afterwards with Xerxes; for the Me- 
mory of their Valour, who fell at 


 Thermophyle, for ever dejected the Bar- 
barians, while the Greeks were fired 
with Emulation to equal ſuch a Pitch 


of 
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of Magnanimity. Upon the whole, 
the Fall of Leonidas, and his Compa- 
nions, ſo meritorious to their Country, 
and fo glorious to themſelves, has 
obtained ſuch an high Degree of Vene- 
ration and Applauſe from paſt Ages, 
that few among the ancient Compilers 
of Hiſtory have been filent on this 
amazing Inſtance of Magnanimity and 
Zeal for Liberty, and many are the 
Epigrams and Inſcriptions now extant, 
fome on the whole Body, others on 
Particulars, who died at Thermophylæ, 
ſtill preſerving their Memory in every 
Nation converſant with Learning, and 
at this diſtance of Time, ſtill rendering 
their Virtue the Object of Admiration 
and Praiſe. 9 

Codrus of Athens, when he was ready 
to give Battle to the Dorians, enquired 
of the Oracle what Succeſs he ſhould 
have? Anſwer was made him, if he 
« periſhed, his Army would be Victori- 
ons.” This (as might be expected from 
the Superſtition of the Age) made his 
Enemies, out of Fear, and his Subjects, 

out 
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out of Love, tender of his Life. But 
he, good King, tho' worth ten Thou- 
ſand of his People, deceived them both; 
and getting into the Enemies Camp, 
picked a Quarrel with a common Sol- 
dier, by whoſe Hands he died. And 
by ſo generous a Fall, gave Riſe to his 
own never-dying Fame, and the Great- 
neſs of his Country. 

Nor is the Bravery of Curtius leſs to 
be admired, who when the City of 
Rome was cleft by an Earthquake, and 
the diſmal Sight ſtruck all the Inhabi- 
tants with Horror, the Oracle was con- 
ſulted what could be done to avert the 
Calamity. The Anſwer (it ſeems) was 
this; — That the Earth would not 
cloſe, till there was found a Roman 
* that had the Reſolution to leap in. 
Curtius no ſooner hears the Thing 
but he mounts his Horſe, and upon a 
full Gallop throws ket into the 
Breach. | 

This is Proof enough; the Notions 
of Honour in thoſe Days, run ſo high, 


as to admit no fond Paſſion A Compe- 
| | titor : 
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titor : Nay ! ſometimes ſubd&d even 
natural Affection, and prevailed with 
Men to tear aſunder their own Fleſh 
and Blood. So Brutus ſentenced his 
own Sons to Death, for attempting to 
reſtore the Tarquins: Whether they 
were in the. Right, I do not diſpute ; 
but notwithſtanding, he loved them 
entirely, and in them placed the Hap- 
pineſs and Support of his Family: 
He was inflexible to the Impreſſions of 
Nature, and deaf to the Intreaties of 
all the People who moved in their Fa- 
vour; and made them an Example, 
to keep others to his Intereſt, whom 
they might have ſeduced, if he had 
ſpared them. | 

Me Read of ſome Spartan Women, 
who were likewiſe ſo inflamed with 
this Affection, that they refuſed to 
mourn for their Children and Huſbands 
who died in Defence of their Country: 
Thus when the brave Braſidas was 
ſlain, ſome eminent Men went to com- 
ſort his Mother, upon the News of 
his Death, and telling her he was the 
nn, moſt 
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moſt wWliant Man in the City; ſhe 
chearfully Anſwered, That he was indeed 
a valant Man, and did as he ought to do; 
but that thro the Goodneſs of the Gods, 
many others were left as valiant as 
mw 
The Action alſo of the Mother of 
Pauſamas the Spartan General, is ſo 
very Remarkable, that I fancy my 
Readers will not be diſpleaſed if I ſet 
down the Story ſomething at large. 

At the Sacking of Byzantium, it 
happened that ſeveral of the Perſian 
Nobility were made Captives, and 
amongſt the Reſt, ſome of the Blood 
Royal; theſe, Pauſanias diſmiſſed pri- 


vately, giving out that they had made 


their Eſcape; with them he diſpatched 
Gongylus and Erætrian with Letters to 
the King his Enemy, which, according 
to Thucidades, contained theſe Words: 
== © Pauſamas, the Spartan General, 
being informed that ſeveral who had 
the Honour to be related to your 
* Majeſty were made Priſoners at By- 
* zautium, has ſent them to you. as 
| | 6 a 
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* a Preſent, and withal, is Ambitious 
of contracting an Alliance with you; 
* if you approve of the Propoſal, he 
* asks your Daughter in Marriage; 
* upon which Conceſſion he promiſes, 
with your Aſſiſtance, not only to 
* introduce Sparta, but all Greece to 
* your Obedience. If you have any 
Inclination to treat about theſe Mat- 
* ters, ſend me an approv'd Ambaſlador 
with whom I may confer.” | 
The King, overjoyed at the Recove- 
ry of ſo many noble Perſonages, im- 
mediately diſpatched Letters to him 
by Artabazus, in which he applauds 
his Deſign, and recommends him to 
purſue it with the utmoſt Vigour; 
proteſting, that on his Part, he would 
deny him nothing. Pauſanias, im- 
mediately upon this, entered upon the 
Buſineſs, and ſoon after fell under the 
Diſpleaſure of the Lacædemonians, who 
recalled him, and attainted him of 
High- Treaſon, but the Evidence not 
touching his Life, he was only fined a 
pecuniary Mulct, and diſmiſſed the 


F Service. 
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Service. In this juncture, Pauſanas 
diſpatched A4rgil/ins (a Youth whom he 
had debauched in the Ereecian Man- 


ner) with Letters to Artabazus : The 
Boy took a fancy that there was ſome- 

thing contained in them, which im- 
mediately concerned himſelf, becauſe 
he had obſerved that none who were 
employed on ſuch Errands had ever re- 
turned back : Upon this, he broke 


open the Seal, and found, that upon 


his delivering the Letters, his Lips were 
to have been Sealed with Death. 
Theſe Letters contained many Particu- 
lars of the Meaſures that were conſert- 
ed between Pauſanias and the King; 
all which he communicated to the 


Ephori, and then fled for Sanctuary, to 


a Temple Sacred to Neptune at Tana- 
71s, which the Greecian;, held inviola- 


ble: Near the Alter of which, there 
was a Place under Ground, where one 


might be concealed and hear what paſ- 


ſechat it: Here ſeveral of the Ephor: 
poſted themſelves, that they might be 


Ear Witneſſes of what paſſed between 
a Pau- 
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Pauſamas and Argilins, As ſoon as 
Pauſanias heard that his Meſſenger had 
taken Sanctuary, he came to the Place 
himſelf, in much Diſorder, and find- 
ing him on his Knees before the Altar, 
enquired into the Occaſion of his un- 
expected Return. Upon this, Argr- 
lius laid open what he had diſcovered 


by his Letters, which added to the 


Concern of Pauſanias, who now began 
to entreat him not to ruin or betray 
one that had formerly deſerved better 
of him, promiſing him an ample Re- 
ward if he would ſtand his Friend on 
this Occaſion, and extricate him from 
the Danger he was involved in. The 
_ Ephort unſeen, having heard all, de- 
ſigned to have ſeized him upon his En- 
trance into the City, but one of them 
who was willing he | ſhould eſcape, 
diſcovered to him, by his Looks, that 
he was, beſet ; this gave him an Op- 
portunity to outſtrip his Purſuers, and 
_ eſcape to the Temple Calcicus. The 
Ephori, that they might be ſure of him 
here, blocked up the Entrance, and 
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ſank the Roof upon his Head, that 


they might diſpatch him at once. His 


Mother was then Living, and though 


very much advanced in Years; yet, 
when ſhe was convinced of her Sons 
baſe Treachery, ſhe was the very firſt 
that lent her Hand to the blocking up 


of the Temple. 


Thus we ſee how far a true Affection 
for one's Country will carry a Perſon, 
that it will even make a Mother join in 


the Execution of Vengeance upon her 


own Son, when convinced of his be- 
ing a Traitor to it. And ſince I am 
upon the Subject of Female Reſoluti- 


on and Virtue, I cannot forbear men- 


tioning her moſt Sacred Majeſty Wil- 


helmina Dorothea Carolina, late Queen 
Conſort of Great-Britain, Oc. A Queen, 
whoſe good Senſe and noble Paſſion 
for all that was Good, made her an 
Honour to her Sex, and a Credit to 
our Country! * A Queen, in whoſe 
Perlon every Thing that challenges 
Reſpect, did at the ſame time com- 

mand 


* Sce Baron de Polintz's Character of this great Princeſs. 
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mand Affection! Her Preſence was 
Majeſticx, but accompanied with 
Modeſty and good Nature: Her Be- 

-haviour was the moſt Courteous that 
could be; and her Wit, which was x 
both Solid and Sparkling, was adorn- 

ed with a thouſand fine Accompliſh= 

ments: She always looked upon all 

the triffling Amuſements of her Sex, 
with Diſdain, and particularly, never 

affected Ornament in Dreſs. 

The Reading of choice Authors was 
always one of her greateſt Pleaſures ; 
and it may be juſtly ſaid, her Majeſty 
was one of the moſt learned Princeſſes 
in Europe. Having loſt the Margrave 
of Branderburg Anſpach her Father, 
when ſhe was very Young, and her 
Mother the Princeſs of Eyſenach Mar- 

rying again to Fohn George IV. Elect- 
or of Saxony, ſhe was left under the 
Guardianſhip of Frederick Elector of 
Brandenburg, afterwards King of Pru- 
ſa ; by which Means ſhe ſpent her ear- 
ly Days at the Court of Berlin, where 
the Electoreſs, who was Siſter to the 
late 
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late King George the Firſt, gave het 

a Tincture of her own Politeneſs, and 
inſpired her with thoſe ſublime Sen- 
timents, for which ſhe was admired by 


all that approached her. = 
The young Princeſs of Anſpach had 


. at that Time, all the Charms of Na- 


ture; and the Fame of her Beauty at- 
tracted the Addreſſes of Charles III. 
King of Spain, our Auguſt Empe- 
rour, who offered her his Hand and 
his Crown. To bring about this Match, 
all imaginable Artifices were uſed to 
perſuade her to change her Religion, 
but all to no Purpoſe; ſhe rejected 
thoſe offers; and ſuch an uncommon 
Virtue was the chief Motive of the 
Elector of Hanover (the late King of 
Great-Britain) to chuſe her for the 
Wife of the Electoral Prince, our pre- 
ſent moſt gracious Sovereign; which 
occaſioned ſuch a Joy at that Time 
among all the Proteſtants, not only of 
the Empire, but of Europe; as nothing 
can equal but the Sorrow they felt fince 
they firſt received the News that her 
precious Life was in Danger. Not 


1 
Not many Years after her Marriage 
to the Electoral Prince of Brunſwick 
Lunenburgh, the ſaw ( but without any 
viſible Emotion of Joy,) her Father- 
in-Law, and her Huſband called to 
the Poſſeſſion of one of the chief 
Thrones in the World. I was (ſays the 
Baron de Polintz's) then at Hanover, 
and will venture to aſſure you, that 
the whole Electoral Family heard this 
new Addition to their Greatneſs, with 
a Moderation that rendered them wor- 
thy of their Fortune; and the Princeſs 
in particular, demonſtrated that ſhe 
was thoroughly ſatisfied in her Mind, 
that ſhe could be Happy without a 
Crown, and that both her Father=1n- 

Law and her Huſband, were already 
Kings in her Eye, becauſe they ſo 
highly deſerved that Title. 

When ſhe became Princeſs of M ales, 
ſhe was ſo prudent to keep fair with 
both the Parties which then-divided 
the Royal Family, The late King had 
a ſincere Eſteem for her, and ſhe in 
Return, paid him very great * 
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And while ſhe was Queen, her Majeſty 
contributed all that was in her Power 
to make her Subjects Happy: The 
King always let her into a Share of 
Affairs, and left the Regency of the 
Kingdom to her in his Abſence. 

Having thus finiſhed Baron Pol:ntz's 
imperfect Character of this incompara- 
ble Princeſs, I ſhall only add, that her 
moſt excellent Majeſty Died on Sunday 
the 2oth of November, of a Rupture 
and Mortification of the Bowels (1nex- 
preſſibly lamented) about Ten a Clock 
at Night, Aged 55 Years, 8 Months, 
and 13 Days. But to return from this 
Digreſſion, which I could not very 
well avoid. oe BD _ 

The Love of Mankind is implanted 
in our Nature, as well as the Love of 
Ourſelves; and the Man that to ſerve 
himſelf, acts to the Prejudice of his 
Country, acts a baſe and diſhonourable 
Part. It would be a poor Plea, for a 
Criminal at the Bar, to plead: that he 
defrauded his Neighbour, out of a mer- 
cenary View, to gratify the Love wm 
: ha 
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had for himſelf, which lays him under 
the higheſt Obligations to prefer his 


own Intereſt to that of others. Would 
not ſuch an Excuſe as this be thought 


by all conſiderate Men, to add Inſo- ____ 
lence to his Wickedneſs, and enhance 


the Malignity of his Crime ? In ſhort, 
Self-Love, if it be not reſtrained 
within proper Bounds, by Honour and 
Conſcience, is of a very fatal Tendency 
to Society, by opening a Paſſage to all 
unſociable Virtues. 


Beſides, it is obſervable in the Caſe 


before us, that true Friendſhip is ſo 
far from oppoſing the genuine Dictates 
of Self-Love, that it directly promotes 
our own Intereſt. Reaſon teacheth us, 
that it is always our Duty to ſtudy the 
Benefit of others, when it does not in- 


terfere wirh our Advantage. Now, by 


obliging our other Self, who loves us 
as he doth himſelf, we oblige our- 
ſelves; for the Deſires and Inclinations 
of particular Friends are all of a-piece, 
like different Streams that meet toge- 
ther in the ſame Channel. As Marri- 

a Ihe age 


„ 
age makes two Perſons one Fleſh, 
Friendſhip makes them one Soul ; "4 
that what pleaſeth one is a Pleaſure to 
both, and they have no ſeparate Inte- 
reſts. To Love thofe that Love us, is 
no more than doing as we would be 
done by, which is an Inſtance of com- 
mon Juſtice; and therefore by chooſing 
a a boſom Friend, and acting up to this 
Character, we cannot be ſaid to Act 
unreaſonably. | 
He does not underſtand the Value 
of Wiſdom and Friendſhip, that does 
not know a wile Friend, to be the 
nobleſt of Preſents! A Rarity | Scarce 
to be found, not only in a Family, but 
in an Age, «nd no where more wanted 
than where there ſeems to be the greateſt 
Store. The greater a Man 1s, the more 
need he has of him, and the more 
Difficulty there is of finding and of 
knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, 
that I cannot requite ſuch a Benefactor, 
becauſe I am poor, and have it not: 1 
can gl ve good Counſel ; a Converſation 


wherein he may take both Delight and 
Profit. 


EW | 
Profit. Freedom of Diſcourſe, without 
Flattery ; kind Attention, wherein he 
Deliberates; and Faith inviolable, 
where he Truſts: I may bring him to 
a Love and Knowledge of Truth ; de- 
liver him from the Errors of his Credu- 
lity, and teach him to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt Friends and Paraſites. 
Objefion 3d. It hath been likewiſe 
objected againſt intimate Friendſhip, 
© That it contracts our Love within 
* two narrow Limits, by placing it on 
a ſingle Object, and makes us re- 
gardleſs of the reſt of Mankind; ſo 
that to be an intimate Friend, is to 
be a bad Neighbour, and an Enemy 
to Society. To this Objection it is 
eaſily replied, that the Matter of Fact 
which it ſuppoſeth to be True, is ab- 
ſolutely Falſe. Can it be imagined 
that Men of Senſe, Good-Nature and 
Virtue, who make Reaſon the Stan- 
dard of all their Actions, ſhould Love 
one another to ſuch a Degree, as to 
be careleſs and unconcerned, with Reſ- 
pect to others. That native Genero- 
L 2 1 
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fi ity, which diffuſeth its kindly Influ- 
ences over all they ſay or do, will never 
admit of ſuch an Indifference. | 

It muſt be eonfeſſed, that the Love 
of an intimate Acquaintance i is ſtrong- 
er and more vigorous than that of other 
Men; as the Heat of the Sun is more 
en and violent, when its Rays are 
collected in a Burning-Glaſs, than 
when diſperſed abroad; yet this glo- 
rious Body, though its Rays are con- 
tracted in a Point, does, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſhine on 5 Places of the 
Earth; ſo, though a Man love his 
vom F "Yue with a peculiar Warmth 
of Affection, he loves, at the ſame 
Time, all that partake of his Nature. 
| Thus I have conſidered the moſt 
material Objections againſt intimate 
Friendſhip, that have occurred either 
in Books or Converſation, and flatter 
myſelf, that what has been aid, 1s 
ſufficient to confute them. 

I have now finiſhed what IT * 
figned in this Eſſay; having inſiſt- 
ed upon the Nature and Effects of 

| mutual 
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mutual and undiſſembled Love; I ſhall 


therefore juſt mention a few Paſſages | 
of three very eminent Miniſters of the 


beſt of Churches, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Col- 
lier, and Dr. Fiddes, and then con- 
clude this Diſcourſe. 


Hear what Biſhop Taylor ſaith, and 


that exact and learned Prelate will tell 
you, That the Word Friend 1s of a 
* large Signification, and means all 
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Relations and Societies that 1s not an 
Enemy ; but by Friendſhip may al- 
ſo be meant, the greateſt Love, and 
the greateſt Uſefulneſs, and the moſt 


open Communication, and the no- 


bleſt Sufferings, and the moſt exem- 


plary Faithfulneſs, and the ſevereſt 
Truth, and the greateſt Union of Minds 
of which brave Men and Women are 
capable; but this is as well Charity 


7 


as Friendſhip, and is authorized to 
extend to all Mankind; and the 


more we Love, the better we are; and 
the greater our Friendſhips are, the 
dearer we are to God. Let them be 


as dear, and let them be as perfect, 


© and 
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and let them be as many as you can, 


there 1s no Danger 1 in it; only where 
the Reſtraint begins, there begins 
our 3 It is not ill that 
you entertain brave Friendſhips and 
worthy Societies, it were well if you 
could love, and if you could bene- 


fit all Mankind, for I conceive that 


That is the Sum of all Friendſhip. 
Friendſhips are nothing but ve 
and Society mixed together, that is, 


converſing with them whom we 3 


but our Friendſhip may admit Vari- 
ety, as does our Converſation. A 


good Man will Love where he is Be- 
loved, and that's the firſt Tye of 


0 Friendſhip : That was the Commen- 


c 


dation of the braveſt Friendſhip in 


8 Tbec critur. 


9 They loved each other with a Love, 
1 Things equal prove. 


I like the Centiles Litany well. 


. 
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Let God give Friends to me for my 


Reward, 


Who ſhall my Led with equal Love 


Regard. 


© For it is impoſſible this Nearneſs 
of Friendſhip can be where there 18 
not mutual Love; but he only is fit 
to be choſen for 4 Friend, who can 
give me Counſel, or defend my 
Cauſe, or guide me Right, or can, 


or will when I need it, do me Good ; 


only this I add, into the- Heap 8 of 
doing Good, I will reckon ovine me. 
As to the Meaſures of Friendſhip, 
they may be as great as you can ex- 
prels ; beyond Death 1t cannot go, 


to Death it may. David and Fona- 


than loved at a ſtrange Rate ; but 
here the Expreflions were, Jonathan 
watched for David's Good, told him 
of his Danger, and helped him to 
Eſcape, took Part with David's In- 


nocence againſt his Father's Malice 
and Injuſtice ; and beyond all this, 


did! it to his own Prejudice. Humi- 
: lity 
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lity and Charity, are the two great- 
eſt Graces in the World, and theſe 
are the greateſt Ingredients which 
conſtitute F riendſhip, and expreſs 1 it; 
but yet there is a Limit even to 
Friendſhip, it muſt be as great as 


© our Friend fairly needs, in all Things 


where we are not tyed up by a * 


mer Duty, to God, Ourſelves, 


ſome pre-obliging Relative: 585 no 
Friendſhip can excuſe a Sin, the Du- 


* ty and Love to Parents maſt not 


yeild to Religion, much leſs to any 


new F riendſhip: Our Parents are to 


c be preferred before the Corban, and 
are at no Hand to be laid afide, but 


when they engage againſt God; nor 


can it be reaſonable or juſt, prudent 
or lawful, for a Friend to be more 


than Huſband and Wife: For Marri- 


age 1s the Queen of F riendſhips, in 
which there is a Communication of 


all that can be Communicated by 


Friendſhip ; and it being made Sa- 
cred by Vows and Love, by Bodies 


and — by Intereſt and Cuſtom, 


by 


PP” 1 
* by common Fortunes and common 
Counſels, it is the Principal in the 
* Kind of Friendſhip, and the Meaſure 
* of all the Reſt; a Man muſt leave 
* Father and Mother, and cleave to 
his Wife; that is, the deareſt Thing 
in Nature is not comparable to the 
© deareſt Thing in Friendſhip: And I 
think this is Argument ſufficient to 
prove Friendſhip to be the greateſt 
* Bond in the World. But there 1s 
not in the World a perfect Cauſe of 
perfect Friendſhip. But whauo- 
* ever can be ſpoken of Love, which 
is God's eldeſt Daughter, can be 
« ſaid of Virtuous Friendſhip. * 


Friends are to Friends as leſſer Gods, 


while they 
Honour and Service to each other 


— 


* And Friendſhip requires every 
© Thing that can be Honeſt and Pru- 
dent, Uſeful and Neceſſary; but I 
© would not in Bravery viſit my Friend 
SQ | As - * when 
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when he 1s Sick of a Plague, unlets 
I can do him Good, at leaſt equal 
to my Danger ; but I will procure 
him Phyſicians, and Prayers, all the 
Aſſiſtances that he can receive, and 


all that he can deſire, if they be in 
my Power; and when he is Dead, I 


will not run into his Grave, and be 
ſtifled with his Earth; but I will 
Mourn for him, and perform his 
Will, and take Care of his Relatives, 
and do for him as if he were Alive. 
He that is a Friend after Death, 
hopes not for a Recompenee from his 
Friend: Of ſuch immortal abſtract- 


ed pure Friendſhips, indeed there 


is no great Plenty; the Dead and 
the Abſent have but few Friends, 
but while my. Friend lives, I may 
pleaſe myſelf in his Society; and in 
this there is no Exception, unleſs the 
Friendſhip be between Perſons of a 
different Sex; for then not only the 
Intereſt of their Religion, and the 
Care of their Honour, but the Wor- 


thineſs of their Friendſhip requires 


that 
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that their Intercourſe be prudent 
and free from Suſpicion and Re- 
proach. 

Never accuſe your Friend, nor _ 
lieve him that does; if you do, 
have broken the Skin but he A 
is angry with every little Fault, 


breaks the Bones of Friendſhip. Do 
not think you did contract Alliance 


with an Angel, when you took 
your Friend into your Boſom; he may 
be weak as well as you are, and you 
may nced Pardon as well as he : That 


Man loves Flattery more than Friend= 
ſhip, who would not only have his 


Friend, bit all the Contingencies of his 
Friend to humour him: Give your 
Friend Counſel wiſely and charita- 
bly, but leave him to his Liberty 
whether he will Hollow you or not, 
and be not angry if your Counſel be 
rejected; for Advice is no Umpire, 
and he is not my Friend who will be 
my Judge whether I will or not: 
He that gives Advice to his Friend, 
and exacts Obedience to it, does not 

* the 
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the Kindneſs and Ingenuity of a 
Friend, but the Office and Pertneſs 
of a School-Maſter. Never comport 
yourſelf ſo as that your Friend can 
be afraid of you; perfect Love caſteth 
out Fear : This Friendſhip. is Ty- 


ranny, where Equality 1s changed 
into Empire, and Society into Obe- 


dience. When you Admoniſh your 
Friend, let it be without Bitterneſs ; 


when you Chide him, let it be with- 
out Reproach ; when you Praiſe him, 


Tet it be with worthy Purpoſes, and 
for juſt Cauſes, and in Friendly 
Meaſures : After all this, treat your 
Friend nobly; love to be with him; 

do to him all the Worthineſſes of 
Love and of fair Endearment; bear 
with his Infirmities, till they ap- 
proach towards being Criminal; but 
never diſſemble with him, never deſ- 
piſe him, never leave him; and the 
Love of Friends muſt ſometimes be 
refreſhed with material and low Ca- 
reſſes, leſt by ſtriving to be too Di- 


vine, it become leis Humane; it 


c muſt 
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muſt be allowed its Share of both ; 


it 1s haman in giving Pardon and "Ie 


Conſtruction, and Openneſs, and In- 


genuity, and keeping Secrets ; it has 
ſomething that is Divine, been it 18 


Beneficent, but much, been it is 


Eternal. 
Hear alſo what Mr. Collier ſaith. 


lt is Worth and Bravery, and good 


Humour, which engages one Virtu- 
ous Perſon to another: Theſe Qua- 
lities excite Admiration, and Admira- 


tion improves into Love, and Love 
proceeds into Intimacy a Umon. 
A Friend muſt uſe Freedom with- 


out Roughneſs, and oblige with- 


out Deſign. Cowardice will betray 
Friendſhip, and Coveteouſneſs wall 
ſtarve it: Folly will be nauſeous, 
and Paſſion is apt to ruffle, and 


Pride will fly out into Contume- 


ly and Neglect. Pride is ſo 
unſociable a Vice, and does all 


bn of " ſo ill. a Grace, that 
* © hen 
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there is no cloſing with it. A proud 


Man will be ſure to challenge more 
than belongs to him ; you muſt ex- 
pect him ſtiff in his Converſation, + 


fulſome in commending himſelf, and 


bitter in his Reproofs: It is well if 
his Favours are not turned into In- 


jury and Affront; ſpoiled either by 


the contemptuous Way of doing, or 
by upbraiding after they are donc. 
Such. Behaviour as this frights away 
Friendſhip, and makes it ſtand off in 
Diſlike and Averſion. Friendſhip, 
though not nice and exceptious, yet 


muſt not be rudely treated, nor uſed 
with Diſtance or Diſdain. Frind- 
ſhip, to make it true, muſt have 
Beauty as well as Strength; Charms 
to Endear, as well as Power to Sup- 


ply. An inoffenſive Pleaſantneſs 1s 
another good Quality for the ſame 
Purpoſe, and he that can cure by Re- 
creation, and make Pleaſure the Ve- 
hicle of Health, is a Doctor in good 


Earneſt. Pi | 
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A Man is obliged to ſer ve his 


Friend as far as Opportunity, Diſ- 
cretion and former Pre-engagements 
will give leave; to break upon the 
Score of Danger, or Expence, is to 
be mean and narrow Spirited, pro- 


vided always the Aſſiſtance may be 


given without undoing a Man, or 


Prejudice to a third Perſon; or with- 
out Violations of Conſcience or Hon- 
our. All Importunities againff Juſ- 


tice are feveriſh Deſires and mult got 
be gratified. 


Hear alſo what Dr. Fiddes ſaith. 


There is alſo a Relation arifin 

from Friendſhip, but with this Dit- 
ference from thoſe before-mentioned, 
that it does not only ſuppoſe cer- 
tain reciprocal Duties, but which are 
in the Nature of them much the ſame. 
There are few of the Philoſophers 
and Moraliſts, who have not treated 
upon this Subject, and moſt of them 
indeed have endeavoured to ſhine 


upon it. : My 
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My Buſineſs is not to confider it in 
the Grounds of Contracting it, the 
Rules of Cultivating it, and to Per- 
ſons of Different Tempers or Circum- 


ſtances, of a different Age or Manner 
of Life; they who would inform 


themſelves as to theſe ſeveral Particu- 
lars, may conſult Ariſtotle's Ethicks, 
who has ſtated theſe Points with great 
Exactneſs: I am only to confider 
what are the proper Duties incumbent 
on us towards thoſe with whom we 


have actually contracted a Friend- 


ſhip, or what the Nature of Friend- 
ſhip properly imports; for that muſt 
be the Rule to determine us con- 


cerning the Offices of it. 


* Friendſhip is defined by Ariſtotle, 


(de Mor. Iib. 2. cap. 2. Old ian ever iber 
e dvrinenovloor wy Xavbaysoay ) to conſiſt in 


a mutual Benevolence, which diſcovers 


itſelf by certain external Significa- 
tions that it will induſtriouſly ſeek 


Opportunities of exerting itſelf for 
the real Service of our Friends. 


The 
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The Object of Friendſhip, accord- 
ing to this Philoſopher, is ſomething 


honeſt, and what a wiſe and good 
Man may juſtly deſign and Purſue. 
There is a Friendſhip indeed, or ra- 
ther a temporary Contract, ſuch as 


it is, which wicked Men enter into, 


and for very wicked Ends and Pur- 
poſes, that they may be more aſ- 
ſiſtant and ſerviceable to one another 


by a Union of their Schemes and 


Intereſts. The Reflection of the 


excellent Author of the whole Duty 
of Man, is very juſt in this Article. 


The Relation of Friendſhip, if it be 
rightly founded, is of great Near- 
nels and Uſefulneſs: But there 1s 
none more generally miſtaken in the 
World. Men uſually call them their 


Friends, with whom they have an 


Intimacy and Frequency of Conver- 


ſation; though that Intimacy be in- 
deed, nothing but an Agreement and 
Combination in Sin. A true Friend 
loves his Friend ſo, that he is very 
zealous for his Good; and certainly 
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„he that does ſo, will never be the 


Inſtrument of bringing him to the 
greateſt Evil. 
© From the Nature of F riendſhip, 


which conſiſts in a mutual Engage- 


ment of all good Offices, whether 


that be expreſſed or implicy the 
proper Duties reſulting from it are 

eaſily diſcovered : Thoſe Offices, 
though multiplied on particular 8 
caſions, and as Variety of Circum- 


ſtances require, yet are principally 


reduced to the following Heads, 


F. WY Of F idelity. 

_ Secondly, Of Advice. 

_ Thirdly, Of Aſſiſtance. And 
_ Fourthly, Of Conſtancy. 


0 Firſt, Of Fidelity. This conſiſts 
1n eſpouſing the 1 of our 
Friends, whether the Occaſions and 
Opportunities of doing them Service 
be known to them or not; whether 
they apply to us for Advice or Aſſiſt- 


a. or any Accident happen which 


may 
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EW. 
may render us Capable of promoting 
their Deſigns without ſuch App lica- 
tion. Friendſhip 1s always ſuppoſed 


to be founded in Love; it takes its 
Denomination from Love, both in 


the Greek and Roman Languages: 
Now the Effects of Love are always 
the ſame; there is no Principle more 
faithful, or which leſs conſults the 


Arts of Diſſimulation. A Friend 


will purſue the Advantages of thoſe 
whom he truly Loves, as his own ; 
there will be no ſenſible Difference 
between the Power of Self-Love, and 
the Love of a Perſon, whom the 
Laws of Friendſhip oblige' him to 
love as himſelf. e 


Another Inſtance of Fidelity, is to 
keep the Secrets of our Friend: This 


is rather neceſſarily implied in the 


former Office of Friendſhip, than to 
© be conſidered as a diftin& Act of it: 
For as our Secrets diſcover thoſe Me- 


thods which we take towards Accom- 


pliſhing our Deſigns, or the better 


State of our Affairs, in both of which 
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Reſpects, a Diſcovery may be of moſt 
dangerous Conſequence to us; the 
higheſt Act of Infidelity in the Na- 
ture of the Thing, is to divulge what 
is committed to us by way of Se- 


© cret from our Friends : For this 


Breach of Truſt, the wiſe Son of 8 


rach, then whom no moral Writer 


had ever more juſt and ſublime Noti- 


ons of Friendſhip, obſerves, That e- 
ven a Friend will depart. ' 


 £ Secondly, Of Advice, There are few 


Perſons of ſo penitrating a Genius, or 
who ſo perfectly know the World, 
that they are able to make a right 
Judgment of all Incidents, or at all 
times to determine what Meaſures 
are moſt proper to be taken in the 
Conduct of their own Deſigns and 
Affairs. This common Defect of Hu- 
man Underſtanding has been provi- 


dentially deſigned by God to render 


a Contract of Friendſhip among Men 
more neceſſary, and at the ſame 
time to heighten the Pleaſures of 

i. 
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it, that the wiſeſt and beſt of Men 


continually have Occafion for the 5] 


Advice and Converſation of other 
Perſons, and ſometimes with thoſe 
who are much inferior to them, 
with Reſpect to the general Extent 
of their Knowledge, and their 
Capacity in many other Reſ- 
pects. 


* Thirdly, Of Aſſiſtance. How far 
the Meaſures of this Duty ought 
to extend among Friends, is Mat- 
ter of ſome Diſſiculty to determine, 


becauſe there are other Obliga- 
tions relating to our Parents, to 


our Prince, to our Family, which 
may interfere on ſeveral Occafions 
with them: So that we can only 
in this Caſe, without deſcending 


to a e Diſcuſſion of ſo nice 


a Point, lay down this general 
Rule, that we ought ſincerely to 
eon bute all that Aſſiſtance to 
our Friends, which we are fatiſ- 


fied in our own. Minds we may 
c © law- 
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* lfully contribute without inju- 
ring thoſe other Relations, and 
c according' to ſuch 2 Meaſure where. 
© in their Concurrence might have 


F been reaſonably ſuppoſed. * . 


4x « Foarthly, Of Conſtancy. Friend- 
© ſhip, where it is well founded, 

* and upon a perfect Agrecableneſs 
* of Temper, and eſpecially upon 
6 expreſs Aſſurances of conſtant Fide- 
e lity, which is commonly one Con- 
© dition of it, will perfiſt in proſecu- 
© ting the Intereſts of our Friends, 
© though we are not able effeQually 
© to ſerve them in the firſt Eſſays of 
© our Endeavours to that End. But 


(10 © Hits is not all I intend ; One of the 


| eateſt Ties and Obligations where- 
* 1 Friends are united and endeared 
© to one another, is from the Du- 
© ration of their Friendſhip. Some- 
© times, and then there is ſomething 
a ſhocking beyond Meaſure, in vio- 
* lating the Laws of Friendfhip, it 


4 be-omes Hereditary ; ; which occa- 
ſioned 
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ſioned that Advice of the wiſeſt of 
Men, wherewith therefore, I ſhall 
conclude this Diſcourſe, Proverbs 
xxvii. 10. Thine own Friend, and thy 
Father's Friend, forſake not. 


RJ œ X C a __« 


P. S. It would be more amuſing than be- 
neficial, to give the Reader a Cata- 
logue of the Help I have made Uſe of 

in this Eſſay; let it ſuffice that I 
have had e to the beſt Writers 
upon this Subject. 
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